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CANINE DISTEMPER -HEPATITIS VACCINE 
MODIFIED LIVE VIRUS 


TISSUE CULTURE ORIGIN, DESICCATED 


A full dose of well-known TEMPACINE 
now with modified hepatitis virus added. 


CORN STATES LABORATORIES, INC. + 1124 HARNEY ST. » OMAHA, NEBR. « SUBSIDIARY OF ELt LILLY AND COMPANY 
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Most hematinics contain Most hematinics contain 
iron. ‘Vi-Sorbin’ contains vitamins. ‘Vi-Sorbin’ contains 
ferric pyrophosphate: vitamin B,. and folic acid 
rapidly absorbed and for mutually enhanced 
well tolerated. erythropoietic activity and 
appetite stimulation. 
The addition of B, insures 
against a deficiency of 
this vitamin in cases of anorexia. 


‘Vi-Sorbin’ is the S b e 
hematinic that contains B,, 4. Or in 


and D-Sorbitol (patented). 
D-Sorbitol overcomes the B;. A Unique Hematinic 


absorption barrier which keeps READILY ACCEPTED BECAUSE 
ordinary hematinics from 


functioning properly. It IT IS HIGHLY PALATABLE 
pleasing flavor for dogs and cats. IT IS READILY ABSORBED 


Norden Laboratories, Inc. Lincoln, Nebraska 
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GREATER 
PROTECTION 


AGAINST CANINE DISTEMPER 


e higher levels of protection than ever before 
reported! e 98.1% protection of 8 to 10-week- 
old dogs—with two 1 cc. doses? e pro- 
nounced response to booster doses, even 
in dogs which already have significant anti- 
body levels. 


TISSUVAX D-H 


a significant advance in effective immunization 
of dogs against distemper and hepatitis 


References: 1. York, C. J.; Bittle, J. L.; Burch, G. R., and Jones, 
D. E.: Vet. Med. 55:30 (April) 1960. 2. York, C. J., and Burch, G. R.: 
J. Am. Vet. M. A. 138:298 (March 15) 1961. 


*Trademark for CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE, Modified Live 
Virus, Chick Tissue Culture Origin, and INFECTIOUS CANINE 
HEPATITIS VACCINE, Modified Live Virus, Porcine Tissue Cul- 
ture Origin, Combined, Vacuum Dried. 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY « ALLIED LABORATORIES 
DIVISIONS OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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(Correspondence 


Rehabilitation of Dogs 
July 13, 1961 
Dear Sir: 

The article by Walter Jadeson in the JourNAL 
for April 15, 1961, “Rehabilitation of Dogs with In- 
tervertebral Disk Lesions by Physical Therapy 
Methods,” opens an unexplored field of therapy for 
this common canine disease. The author’s claims 
for results from his methods seem modest, but sev- 
eral of his statements under “Basic Aspects of Disk 
Lesions” should be challenged. Since at least some 
of his therapy methods seem based on erroneous as- 
sumptions made in the Basic Aspects of this thesis, 
I think the challenge is important. Since Jadeson is 
neither physician nor veterinarian, it is proper that 
this part of his thesis be drawn from the literature 
—as it is. He states, however, that “Most authors be- 
lieve that such (spontaneous) improvement takes 
place only with protrusion of the disk, in which the 
intact annulus fibrosus bulges into the spinal canal. 

. Following rupture of the annulus and escape of 
the nucleus polposus, no lasting improvement can 
be expected as a general rule.” This I do not be- 
lieve is the opinion of those veterinary workers who 
have done careful anato-pathologic studies—such as 
Olsson of Stockholm, Vaughn of the British Royal 
Veterinary College, or Lawton of Glasgow; nor is 
it the opinion of Olsson’s confrere, Hanson, who in- 
disputedly has done the most complete and thorough 
study of the disk problem in dogs. I doubt very 
much if it is the opinion of most American writers 
on the disk syndrome. 

First, there is considerable question whether 
“bulging” of the annulus without rupture is ever 
the cause of paralysis in the dog. Secondly, dogs do 
recover spontaneously many, many times from rup- 
ture of the annulus and extrusion of a considerable 
quantity of disk material into the spinal column. Of 
this fact all small animal radiologist-clinicians and 
careful pathologists are aware. Olsson and Hanson, 
as well as Vaughn and others, are of the opinion 
that repeated or continuous extrusion of nucleus ma- 
terial through a small and sometimes tortuous open- 
ing in the annulus causes prolongation and recur- 
rence of the disk syndrome. 

It is on this basis that the fenestration operation 
is done and is probably the reason why this opera- 
tion causes dramatic improvement, in some cases at 
least. If certain of Jadeson’s treatment procedures, 
for example “bicycle exercise,” are based on his as- 
sumption that he is dealing with a bulging disk 
rather than a herniated one, then an erroneous as- 
sumption could lead to dangerous therapy. Forcing 
downward curvature of the spine may well be in- 
viting further extrusion of disk contents. 

We have, I am sure, much to learn about physi- 
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cal therapy procedures, but they should be planned 
on the basis of indisputable evidence that the disk 
syndrome in dogs is grave only because of the herni- 
ated disk, and that the rate of spontaneous recovery 
is high. 


s/Gerry B. SCHNELLE, V.M.D. 
Boston, Mass. 
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NEW ANIMAL CARE 
Ident-A-Band 


by Hollister 


Positively identify any 
animal ... prevent costly, 
time-consuming mixups 


Ident-A-Band is a strong, reinforced sheath of vinyl, which resists 
breaking, tearing or stretching. 

Your attendant simply inserts identifying information inside Ident- 
A-Band, where it can’t fall out or be scratched out, and seals it 
around the animal's neck. 

A slight press of the fingers and Ident-A-Band’s stainless steel clip 
snaps permanently shut. 

Slim, soft and lightweight, Ident-A-Band does not annoy even young 
or restless animals. 

Water resistant Jdent-A-Band keeps identifying information clean 
and legible, even if animal is bathed. 


W rite today for free fe)! ISTE ® 
samples and literature 
INCORPORATED 
833 N. ORLEANS ST., CHICAGO 10 
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Lothiol, introduced as Medicated Shampoo — Winthrop, is a soapless, nonirritating, 
pleasantly scented liquid shampoo for dogs. It contains bithionol (2,2, thiobis-[4,6- 
dichlorophenol]), a broad-spectrum antibacterial, antifungal agent, and lindane 
(gamma benzene hexachloride), a potent insecticide. 


@ Cleanses effectively 
® Adds luster to the coat 


@ Leaves a pleasant odor 


®@ Controls lice and fleas 


@ Is an economical, safe and 
elegant dispensing item 


Brand of 


MEDICATED 
SHAMPOO 


Trademark 


Supplied in bottles of 5 oz. and 1 gal. 


Prices and literature on request 


uithrop LABORATORIES - NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Preoperative Hemostop helps preserve every precious drop SUPPLIED: For I.M. injection only, 5 cc. 
of blood and lessens the need for transfusions, both during vials containing adrenochrome isonicotinic acid 
and after surgery. It provides a clearer operative field, hydrazone 25 mg., present as sodium 3 hydroxy 
facilitating the procedure and shortening operating time. 2 naphthoate complex. Diluent: water USP, 
Postoperatively, Hemostop reduces seepage and oozing. 5 cc., benzyl alcohol, 2% W/V. 


Hemostop’s high index of safety, with no contraindications RECOMMENDED DOSAGE: Small ani- 
at recommended dosage levels, makes it specific for prompt mals, 0.25 cc. to 1 cc.; foals, 2.cc.; horses, 5c. 
control of bleeding in spaying, castration, mastectomy, eye 

surgery, dental extractions, removal of anal glands, ear Restricted to sale by or on the order of a 
trimming, excising neoplasms, tonsillectomy, fractures and licensed veterinarian. 

internal bleeding. It is also indicated whenever capillary 


lyophilized 
THE S. E. MASSENGILL COMPANY 


Veterinary Division 
Bristol, Tennessee *U.S. Pat. 2,728,722 
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A new approach to Diuretic Therapy 


® 
Boluses for 
(chlorothiazide) 


: | 
: | UJ | 
| : ly reduce most cases 
| d will effectively 
ily for 3 to 4 days, 
once or twice daily 


prompt relief of Mammary edema 


and other edematous conditions in dairy cattle 


U 


—without mercurial toxicity 


—without drug tolerance 


One of the most troublesome problems encountered 
in dairy cattle practice is congestion of the mam- 
mary gland, either shortly before, or immediately 
following, parturition. This physiologic, nonin- 
fectious swelling—with its concurrent pain, often 
causing discomfort to the animal during the 
milking process—is frequently encountered in 
high-producing cows. Mammary edema is particu- 
larly bothersome in first-calf heifers. The onset of 
lactation places a heavy strain on the udder, 
resulting, in some cases, in a premature breakdown 
of the udder attachments, proneness toward udder 
injury and difficult accommodations to the milking 
machine, or premature development of a “seedy” 
udder. It may also lead to lost revenue as a result 
of reduced milk production. 


Diuresis aids in reducing edema 


The removal of excess fluid from edematous tissues 
is now possible through the use of Drurit Boluses. 
This exceptionally potent, orally effective diuretic, 
by relieving udder edema, facilitates handling of 
high-producing cows and heifers during the onset 
of lactation. By removing abnormal stress on mam- 
mary attachments, DruriL may also help preserve 


the contour of the udder and prolong the produc- 
tive life of quality animals—when used as an 
adjunct to good management. 


Other edematous conditions that can profit from 
the saluretic action of Drurit Boluses include 
swelling of the ventral portions of the body, often 
without apparent cause, and edema connected with 
certain general infections or allergic-like reactions. 


Drurit, a well-tolerated, potent, saluretic agent 
in Bolus (or Tablet) form, demonstrates a high 
therapeutic index and low inherent toxicity. It 
can be administered even in the presence of severe 
cardiac, renal or hepatic diseases. The onset of 
diuretic action, following oral administration, is 
prompt and may continue for 24 hours. No 
untoward reactions or side effects have been noted 
in cattle—even with extremely large doses. 


Diurit Boluses, 2-Gm. each, are available in 
packages of 5 and 50. Diurit is unique...it is the 
only form of chlorothiazide available to the pro- 
fession. For information on use-directions, phar- 
macology, contraindications, dosage and adminis- 
tration, be sure to read the package insert. 

FOR A PROFESSIONAL SAMPLE, write: 
Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, New Jersey. 


NOTE: Milk taken from dairy animals during treatment, 
and for 3 days after the latest treatment, must not be used 
for food. 


Clinical reports demonstrate the effectiveness 
of DIURIL Boluses in relief of Mammary EHdema 


FRESH HEIFER — EDEMA OF UDDER — Treated with 2 Gm. DIURIL b. i. d. for 3 days. After 72 hours, edema 
was markedly reduced. 


FRESH COW—POSTPARTURIENT UDDER EDEMA (Pitting)—Treated with 2 Gm. DIURIL daily for 3 days. 
Results were excellent. ‘‘This was an old cow with extremely large udder .. . owner fully expected to lose her. 
DIURIL is, | believe, responsible for her still being in the herd." 


9-YEAR-OLD HOLSTEIN — ACUTE EDEMA OF UDDER; BREAKDOWN OF ATTACHMENTS — Udder was supported. 
Cow was given 2 Gm. DIURIL b. i. d. for 3 days. Condition much improved in three days. 


2-YEAR-OLD FRESH HEIFER—ACUTE EDEMA OF UDDER, TEATS AND ABDOMEN —2 Gm. of DIURIL given 
b. i. d. for 3 days. In 24 hours, teats had softened considerably. 


FIRST-CALF HEIFER—SEVERE CONGESTION OF UDDER AND VENTRAL EDEMA DUE TO PARTURITION — 
2 Gm. DIURIL given morning and night for 3 days. 70 to 85% reduction of swelling in 3 days. 


_25 FRESH HEIFERS AND COWS—MODERATE TO SEVERE PARTURIENT MAMMARY EDEMA -—All cases treated 
with 1.5 Gm. DIURIL b. i. d. for 3 days. In every instance, udder congestion relieved in 3 to 4 days. In 7 animals, 
treatment was administered on the fourth day; in these cases, the udder tissue was free of edema on the 
fifth morning. 


Relatively low in cost. The blue-tinted DIURIL Bolus is an excellent dispensing item—one that is available 
exclusively to the profession. 
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You have read in the last few 
months how some producers test their 
hog cholera vaccines. The tests indicate 
that there are substantial surpluses of 
virus in each field dose above the 
amount needed to immunize a pig. Pre- 
sumably the results are published to 
imply a great-light-suddenly -dawned 


discovery in biological production. 


Frankly, it should be as plain as 
ashes on the carpet that a virus surplus 
is essential in preparing live virus vac- 
cine. At the time it is released for mar- 
ket, a vaccine must contain sufficient 
virus to ensure an adequate immunizing 
ability for the full dating period of the 


product. 


Now that the stability of some 
hog cholera vaccines has been ques- 
tioned,* it is enough to trigger a raised 


eyebrow that you are being bracketed 


Ishalfatruth 
better than none? 


lo find the cause of the decline of immunogenic efficiency a study was undertaken this year of the 


by advertising claims giving figures on 
virus content. 

With an obligation as producers 
of a vaecine we want you to use and 
have confidence in, we never consid- 
ered it sufficiently newsworthy to car- 
penter an advertising campaign around 
the fact that we always have tested to 
a standard for virus surplus. This qual- 
ity control policy is a routine procedure, 
adopted from the first lot of vaccine 
marketed. /t permits us to deliver, in 
your poised syringe, the full immuniz- 
ing dose after shipping and proper stor- 


age, for the entire dating period. 


ALOCINE 


the tissue culture 


HA VER-LOCKHART 


most complete | 


veterinary line in the 


‘western hemisphere 


hog cholera vaccine 


time the vaccine was used in relation to its proximity to the expiration date . . . This preliminary study 


revealed that the percentages of adequately protected pigs were markedly lower when certain serials of vac- 


cine were used within six months of the expiration dates... .” 


Zinober, M. R. and Seibert, L. B., “Progress Report of the Experiment on the Eradication of Hog Cholera 


in the Florida Pilot Test Area.” Proceedings of the United States Livestock Sanitary Association (1961). 
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rom Large to small 


whatever the breed... 


‘whatever the species... 
Champion Bull, Chihuahua, 
Thoroughbred or Siamese 


dexamethasone 


Solution 
gets results 


superior efficacy, economy 


e provides enhanced anti-inflammatory activity 
at low doses in large animals and costs as low 
as 1/2 the prednisteroids 


optimum dosage flexibility 


e I.V. administration for immediate and 
prolonged hormonal response 


e I.M. administration for primary or 
supportive therapy 


4 available as Azium Solution Veterinary 
f te 1 mg./cc.,100 cc. multiple-dose vial, box of 1. 


x For complete details consult latest Schering 

literature available from your Schering 
representative or Veterinary Medical 


- — Depariment, Schering 


Corporation, Union, New Jersey 


SCHERING CORPORATION e BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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APPROVED BY THE PRESIDENT 


Water Pollution Control 


Use of Agricultural Surplus 


Emergency Livestock Loans 


Agricuiture Appropriations 


Armed Forces Mobilization 


OTHER LEGISLATION 


Duty-Free Allowance Reduction 


4 


FROM THE AVMA WASHINGTON OFFICE 
J. A. McCallam, VMD 
Brig. Gen. USA (Ret.) 


Public Law 87-88—Amends Federal Water Pollution Act 
(H. R. 6641) to provide more effective control program; ap- 
proved July 20, 1961. 


Public Law 87-92—Co .*inues authority of the President un- 
der Title 11, Agricultural Trade and Development Assistance 
Act of 1954, as amended, to utilize surplus agricultural 
commodities in assisting needy peoples and promoting eco- 
nomic development of underdeveloped areas of the world 
(S. 1720); approved July 20, 1961. 


Public Law 87-106—Authorizes the President to make emer- 
gency livestock loans; approved July 26, 1961. 


Public Law 87-112—Fiscal 1962 appropriations for Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and related agencies (H. R. 7444). In- 
cludes: ARS—research programs $77,311,000, of which 
$150,000 is for research on air sac diseases of poultry; 
plant, animal disease, and pest control—$55,352,500, of 
which $450,000 is for the National Animal Disease Labora- 
tory, Ames, lowa, and $100,000 is to accelerate sheep 
scabies program; meat inspection—$24,216,000; poultry 
inspection—$12,988,700; approved July 26, 1961 (see 
JOURNAL, July 15, 1961, p. 174). 


Public Law 87-117—Pursuant to S. J. Res. 120, authorizes 
the President to order units and members of the Ready Re- 
serve to active duty for not more than 12 months; and to 
extend enlistments, appointments, periods of active duty, 
and periods of obligated service in any component of an 
armed force or in National Guard that expire before July 1, 
1962, for not more than 12 months; approved Aug. 1, 1961. 


H. R. 6611—To amend Tariff Act of 1930 by reducing 
temporarily from $500.00 to $100.00 the duty-free allow- 
ance permitted returning U.S. residents, excepting a 


(Continued on page 514) 
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Produced for 
and Sold to 
Graduate 
Veterinarians 


Only 


A proven biologic of merit... Affiliated Brand 


HOG CHOLERA VACCINE 


Induces immediate, long-lasting immunity when used with 
proper dose of anti-hog cholera serum, 


AVAILABLE IN PACKAGES OF 2, 5, 10, 25, and 50 DOSES 


AFFILIATED LABORATORIES CORPORATION 


WHITE HALL, ILLINOIS 


Corn Belt Laboratories, Inc. Grain Belt Supply Co. 
The Gregory Laboratory, Inc. The National Laboratories Corp. 
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Washington News—continued 


Introduction of Animal Diseases 


COMMITTEE ACTIONS 


Scholarships for Armed Forces 


Hog Cholera Eradication 


Self-Employed Pension Plan 


Controls on Drug Industry 


$200.00 allowance for those returning from the Virgin Is- 
lands. House adopted conference report; cleared for Presi- 
dent. 


S. 860—To provide greater protection against introduction 
of livestock and poultry diseases. Senate passed, without 
amendment, and cleared for House action. No action as of 
August 3 by House Agriculture Committee on identical bill, 
H. R. 3693 (see JOURNAL, March 1, 1961, adv. p. 16). 


House Armed Services Committee reported favorably on 
H. R. 7727, to amend Title 10, U.S. Code, to permit mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces to accept fellowships, scholar- 
ships, or grants proffered by U.S. or foreign educational in- 
stitutions and foundations (House Report No. 738, July 19, 
1961). 


Senate and House Subcommittees held hearings on a na- 
tional hog cholera eradication program; Senate Subcom- 
mittee July 26, on S. 1908, and House Subcommittee July 
26-27, on H. R. 7176, 7177 (see JOURNAL, June 15, 1961, 
adv. p. 14). AVMA witnesses testifying in support of the bills 
were AVMA Executive Secretary Dr. H. E. Kingman, Jr., Drs. 
J. A. Henderson, lowa, Harry Geyer, Ohio, and Howard 
Dunne, Pennsylvania. Following favorable report by House 
Subcommittee to full committee July 27, the latter favorably 
reported H. R. 7176 to the House on July 31. 


Senate Finance Committee held hearings on H. R. 10, Self- 
Employed Individuals’ Retirement Act, July 25 and July 29. 
A statement was filed with the Committee on behalf of the 
AVMA by the Executive Secretary, Dr. H. E. Kingman, Jr., 
urging favorable action. Several AVMA constituent associa- 
tions with representation on the Committee wired or wrote 
their Senator requesting his support of the bill. 


Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee held hearings 
July 5-6, 1961, on S. 1552, a bill to amend the antitrust 
laws in regard to the manufacture and distribution of drugs, 
among other things. AMA witnesses testified in opposition 
to the measure which would tighten federal controls and 
would establish the government's right to certify to a drug's 
efficacy as well as harmlessness. Hearings were resumed on 
July 18th with a number of physicians scheduled as ‘‘friend- 
ly"’ witnesses by the committee. 
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for fast, 


beam reflector-type mercury 


spotlight, ideal for microscopy. 


ringworm 
detection 


Medel 1927. Double-duty light. 
Has tube-type black light, plus 
3-power precision-ground mag- 
nifier, Fivorescent tubes con 
be substituted. Uses 
ordinary 110 VAC. 


Model 1931-47. Handy 
B-in-1 light hos black light, 
fluorescent white light, and 
3-power magrifying glass. 

110 VAC, 


BURTON BLACK 


The quickest way to discover ringworm is with a black 

light. The Burton Medic-Quipment Company offers you a 

selection of precision black lights in dozens of different 

sizes, styles, and prices. One of the most useful is Model 

1927 because of its integral 2” x 4” distortion-free mag- 

nifier, which triples the effectiveness of black light. The peau 14808: 

focal length (plus the fact that the light is on a stand) Perteble. compact 

allows the free use of both hands, or instruments, under source! shah alah 

the glass. than 14 oz. and is only 

Microsporum canis and other fungus diseases are so 
infectious that most veterinarians inspect for them as a 
precaution before any animal is admitted. Since black 
light (i.e., ultraviolet or Wood's light) causes ringworm to 
fluoresce characteristically, the disease can be detected 
in a few seconds. And when treatment is begun, results 
can be easily followed with a Burton black light until the 
disease is arrested. 

Four of Burton's most popular black lights are shown 
here. Models 1927 and 1931-4T are available as hand 
models, or with floor stands, table stands or with a 
clamp-on Fleximatic arm. 

Contact your dealer today for prices and full details. 


BURTON 


Manufacturers of medical and surgical lighting equipment 
Division of Burton Manufacturing Company 
1918 E. Imperial Highway, El Segundo, Calif. 

Telephone: SPring 2-1271 


6%" long. Two 4-watt tubes, 
110 VAC. DC models, too 


ay 
Weight 18 Ibs. with transformer, cords. 
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- ROBLEM: 
count 6,000 cells per second 


OLUTION: 


ONLY 
the Coulter 
Counter® 


Brazil and throughout the world. 


France, Germany, Japan, 


counts, sizes red or white blood 
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NEWS 


Hog Cholera Eradication Legislation Seems Assured 


Passage of federal legislation providing for 
a hog cholera eradication program now 
seems assured. 

The House Committee on Agriculture has 
reported favorably on H.R. 7176, a bill call- 
ing for a national hog cholera eradication 
program, and it is now ready for action on 
the floor of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. 

The favorable recommendation from the 
House Committee on Agriculture came after 
its Subcommittee on Livestock and Feed 
Grains held hearings on the four identical 
bills (H.R. 7176, H.R. 7177, H.R. 7694, and 
H.R. 7702). The Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, Subcommittee on Ag- 
ricultural Research and General Legislation, 
also held hearings on bill S. 1908, identical to 
the House bills on hog cholera. AVMA pre- 
sented statements favorably recommending 
the bills at both hearings. Further action by 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry has not yet been reported. 

Briefly, the bills direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to initiate a national hog cholera 
eradication program in co-operation with the 
states; to prohibit or restrict the interstate 
movement of virulent hog cholera virus or 
other hog cholera virus to the extent he de- 
termines necessary in order to effect the 
eradication program; to establish an ad- 
visory committee composed of 11 members 
selected from representatives of the swine 
and related industries, state and local gov- 
ernment agencies, professional and scientific 
groups, and the general public and one 
member of the Department of Agriculture to 
serve as committee chairman; and to call 
hog cholera advisory committee meetings. 

AVMA Executive Secretary, Dr. Harry E. 
Kingman, Jr., appeared before both the 
House and Senate subcommittees on July 
26 and 27 to state AVMA’s views on the 
proposed legislation. 

Dr. Kingman told the subcommittees, “We 
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read from the bills that it is the intent of 
this Congress that hog cholera should be 
eradicated and that the resources of the 
federal government will be utilized, within 
prescribed limits, to aid and accomplish this 
objective. 

“The bill stipulates that this program 
should be conducted along the lines recom- 
mended by an advisory committee of in- 
terested and affected groups of persons to 
insure insofar as possible that this under- 
taking will be soundly administered. As an 
initial step in this program, it is considered 
essential to prohibit the indiscriminate traf- 
fic in the biological agent responsible for the 
disease, virulent hog cholera virus, and we 
consider it wise to place this product under 
strict control as called for under this legis- 
lation. 

“I am sure we all recognize that it re- 
quires much more than legislation and fed- 
eral support to accomplish a task of this 
magnitude. 

“Without full support and cooperation of 
all the vital segments of the livestock and 
meat industry within agriculture, it would 
be quite unwise to launch such an under- 
taking. To assure the Congress that this 
fundamental support does exist is our real 
purpose in being here to present testimony 
at this hearing. 

“Since the program envisioned by this 
legislation will require active participation 
of veterinarians throughout the swine-pro- 
ducing areas of the United States, we have 
taken this question, through the organiza- 
tion of the AVMA, to our constituent (state) 
associations to determine the extent of prac- 
titioner support; to our research authorities 
to determine whether they feel that we can 
fully support this program; to our state 
regulatory people to determine their views. 
We are here today to inform you that the 
response was overwhelmingly in favor of 
the proposed legislation. We think that now 
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is the time to go ahead with it, and we as- 
sure you that it will have our full support.” 

Dr. Kingman then spoke briefly as presi- 
dent of Livestock Conservation, Inc., calling 
attention to its interest in hog cholera 
eradication and its desire to see a nation- 
wide program initiated. 

Three AVMA members, Drs. J. A. Hender- 
son (ISU ’34), veterinary practitioner, 
Ankeny, Iowa; Howard Dunne (ISU ’41), 
research scientist, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity; and Harry Geyer (OSU ’36), state 
veterinarian of Ohio, traveled to Washington 
with Dr. Kingman to back up his statement 
and provide authoritative testimony on hog 
cholera problems. 

Testimony before both the House and 
Senate subcommittees by most groups was 
similar in that they all pointed out that a 
nation-wide hog cholera eradication pro- 
gram is long overdue, that hog cholera can 
be eradicated, and that although an eradica- 
tion program will cost at first it is well 
worth the expense because in the not too 
distant future $50 million a year losses 
caused by this disease will be nonexistent if 
the program is adopted and effectively ad- 
ministered. 

Other groups favorably recommending the 


House and Senate bills were: Agricultural 
Research Service, USDA, Dr. C. D. Van 
Houweling, assistant administrator; National 
Farmers Union, Reuben J. Johnson, assistant 
director, Washington office; National Grange, 
Roy Battles, assistant to the master; Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 
Richard T. O’Connell, legislative counsel; 
American Farm Bureau Federation, Herman 
Aaberg, assistant director, Commodity Divi- 
sion; Iowa Swine Producers, Marion Sted- 
dom; Animal Health Institute of Illinois, C. 
Greene; and American Meat Institute, Aled 
T. Davies, vice-president. 

Only one group appeared at the hearings 
and spoke against the bills. This was the 
Indiana Hog Cholera Eradication Com- 
mittee, represented by Sherman Kessler, its 
chairman. The group objected to the second 
clause in the bills which gives the Secretary 
of Agriculture power to prohibit or restrict 
the interstate movement of virulent hog 
cholera virus or other hog cholera virus as 
he deems necessary. Mr. Kessler said the 
Indiana group feels live virulent vaccine is 
most effective in controlling hog cholera. 
However, after questioning him further, the 
subcommittee reported favorably on the bill 
as it was originally drafted. 


AVMA Again Urges Enactment of H.R. 10 


Once again H.R. 10, the Self-Employed 
Individuals’ Retirement Act, known. this 
year as the Keogh-Utt Bill, has been passed 
by the U. S. House of Representatives and 
sent to the Senate Finance Committee for 
hearings. 

The original bill calling for this type of 
legislation was introduced in 1951. After 
nine years of constant reintroduction into 
Congress, the bill has not yet become law. 
Last year it reached the Senate Finance 
Committee and died there when Congress 
adjourned. H.R. 10 was introduced again 
this session with minor changes. 

The Senate Finance Committee, headed 
by Senator Harry F. Byrd, held hearings on 
the bill July 25, 1961. In lieu of presenting 
AVMA views through testimony during the 
hearings, the Association sent a statement to 
Senator Byrd on behalf of the profession 
and requested that it be incorporated in the 
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record of the hearings. In its statement 
AVMA said: 

“The American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation strongly supports H.R. 10—a bill de- 
signed to encourage the establishment of 
voluntary pension plans by individuals. Our 
Association has for many years endorsed the 
principle of legislation of this type and has 
worked closely with other national organiza- 
tions of self-employed taxpayers in an effort 
to accomplish its enactment. 

“A problem common to numerous in- 
dividuals is to provide a source of income 
for themselves and their families in later 
years related to the standard of living es- 
tablished during the more productive years. 
A solution, though difficult under the present 
high tax rate and inflated costs, would be 
in the interest of the self-employed person 
and the national economy. The Congress has 
recognized the merits of the objective as 
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evidenced by amendments to the Internal 
Revenue Code which provides for qualified 
pension plans for corporate employees, in- 
cluding the executives. Employees partic- 
ipating in these approved plans do not, 
under the law, have to include the employ- 
er’s contribution as gross income until pen- 
sions are received, and contributions by the 
company are deductible in the year made. 

“Why this tax relief to one group in our 
economy—the corporate employee? Why are 
those engaged in the private practice of their 
profession, the self-employed, denied by law 
the tax relief offered to corporations and 
their employees? It is an existing discrimina- 
tion which we think is unfair and unsound. 
The American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion believes the practicing veterinarian and 
other self-employed persons should be en- 
couraged and assisted to provide their own 
funds for their old age and retirement, by 
enactment of H.R. 10. 


The Self-Employed Veterinarian, Economic 
Difficulties and Productive Years 


“First, the veterinarian starts his profes- 
sional career following six to eight years in 
pre-professional and professional study. He 
is almost 26 years of age when entering 
practice, and starts to earn income. In addi- 
tion, he has the initial expenses of instru- 
ments, drugs, office, and other equipment. 
The total amount invested places a con- 
siderable financial burden on him during 
his first years of practice. 

“With this investment paid, he probably 
enters the period of top earning power, 
which is a relatively few years of high in- 
come productivity—35 to 50. During that 
period his financial responsibilities in edu- 
cating and raising a family are increased, in 
addition to those in conducting his practice. 
As he passes the peak of his earning power, 
approximately 50 years of age, his income 
diminishes considerably. This is particularly 
true of those engaged in the general prac- 
tice of veterinary medicine. The average net 
income of the veterinarian in private prac- 
tice is approximately $11,000 a year before 
taxes. 

“Considering all these factors, both pro- 
fessional and individual, the self-employed 
veterinarian has little opportunity under the 
present law to take advantage of the more 
prosperous years of his practice to provide 
economic security for his family and himself 
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by embarking on a sound retirement pro- 
gram. 

“These comments indicate very briefly the 
viewpoint of the American Veterinary Med- 
ical Association regarding H.R. 10. Our 
Association is glad to join the other national 
organizations of the self-employed in urging 
that your Committee act favorably on this 
bill.” 

Basically, here’s what H.R. 10 provides: 

1. A maximum tax deduction of $2,500 a 
year, or 10% of self-employment earnings, 
whichever is less. A life-time of total deduc- 
tions not to exceed $50,000. No deductions 
after age 70. Investment income cannot be 
included when deductions are computed. 

2. Coverage of full-time employees, if 
there are more than three, is mandatory to 
enter the plan. Employees must have three 
years’ service. Their rights are nonforfeit- 
able. Seasonal or temporary workers need 
not be included; the bill covers only those 
drawing a year-round salary. Contributions 
for employees can also be deducted as a 
business expense. 

3. Retirement contributions for employer 
and employees must be equal on a per- 
centage of income basis. 

4. Distribution of retirement fund cannot 
be begun before age 50% or after age 7014. 

5. Retirement funds would have to be in- 
vested in annuities with an insurance com- 
pany, deposited with a bank as a trustee, or 
invested in a new series of U.S. bonds. 


AVMA Support Long Standing 


AVMA has been interested in the passage 
of this legislation since it was first intro- 
duced in 1951. In the December, 1951, 
JOURNAL an article was published for the 
information of Association members telling 
them of the benefits they would derive from 
such legislation. At this time the Association 
had not yet taken an official stand on the 
matter. 

The Association’s position was officially 
stated by the House of Delegates at its 89th 
Annual Meeting in 1952. A Resolution was 
passed at that meeting saying that the Asso- 
ciation formally declares “its support of leg- 
islation which will enable individuals to in- 
vest a percentage of their current income in 
their own retirement funds, with a post- 
ponement of income tax on that portion.” 
Copies of the resolution were sent to all 
members of the Ways and Means Committee 
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of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate. 

In 1953 an item appeared in the August 
JOURNAL saying that “The AVMA has ad- 
vised Representative Reed, chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, that it sup- 
ports enactment of H.R. 10....AVMA has 
also requested permission to appear before 
the Committee when hearings are held on 
this bill.” 

Through the years AVMA has constantly 
made its desire for enactment of H.R. 10 
known during each session of Congress. In 
1956, for example, Dr. Floyd Cross (COL 
14), then president of AVMA, sent a letter 
to each Representative and Senator telling 
them of the Association’s viewpoint and 
urging them to support the bill. In 1959, Dr. 
Jack O. Knowles (UP ’38) testified on be- 
half of AVMA at hearings on the bill. 

AVMA Washington representative, Gen. 
J. A. McCallam (UP 717), has watched the 
bill each year and kept the central office 
informed on where it was in the legislative 
process and, in some cases, what could be 
done to effectively reach Congressmen with 
the AVMA message. 

The central office has acted as a co- 
ordinator of the nation-wide program, keep- 


ing constituent associations informed on the 
status of the bill and recommending actions 
they could take to help support it. 

AVMaA is not alone in its desire to see the 
bill enacted. Many organizations represent- 
ing self-employed groups are also carrying 
on such programs. In 1957 these organiza- 
tions banded together to form the American 
Thrift Assembly to present a united line of 
support of H.R. 10. 

Today the American Thrift Assembly has 
60 member-organizations, and AVMA is one 
of them. Officers in Washington, through 
the cooperation and financial support of the 
member organizations, are directing a na- 
tion-wide campaign to win enactment of 
H.R. 10. AVMA has supported the ATA 
program not only financially, but also 
through representation on its Board of 
Directors by the AVMA president. The 
Washington representative serves as liaison 
between the ATA and the AVMA. 

Once again this year AVMA will work 
with the American Thrift Assembly and will 
carry on its own campaign to secure legis- 
lation that will provide veterinarians with 
an opportunity to build tax-exempt retire- 
ment funds. 


AVMA Reviews Civil Service Draft of Study on Veterinarians 


At the 1960 AVMA convention in Denver, 
a resolution adopted by the House of Dele- 
gates directed the Association to request the 
United States Civil Service Commission to 
conduct a complete occupational study and 
survey of veterinary positions in the USDA 
and other governmental agencies. 

This resolution stemmed from the general 
feeling that recruitment, classification, and 
retention of USDA veterinarians was a 
problem. Copies of it were sent to ap- 
propriate governmental officials. 

The first draft of the requested study was 
recently completed by the Bureau of Pro- 
grams and Standards, U.S. Civil Service 
Commission. A copy of the report as well as 
a request for comments and suggestions by 
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July 31 was sent to AVMA. 

After careful study and evaluation of the 
proposed standards, which serve mainly to 
clarify degrees of responsibility of the 
various levels of veterinarians serving US- 
DA, AVMA voiced one major objection to 
the Standards Division in a letter dated 
July 25. 

The proposed standards set the entering 
grade for USDA veterinarians at GS-9, and 
the entering level for veterinarians holding 
Ph.D. degrees at GS-12. 

In its letter to the Standards Division, 
AVMA pointed out that earning a Ph.D. 
degree in veterinary science takes eight to 
nine years of intensive college-level train- 
ing. The Ph.D. holders in many other dis- 
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ciplines have only seven years of college- 
level training, and they also are admitted on 
a GS-12 level. AVMA recommended that 
certain changes be made in the standards to 
accommodate for this difference. 


In its letter AVMA also recommended 
that the narrow distinctions within the high- 
er grades of GS-13 and GS-14 be eliminated 
and that the entering grade for USDA vet- 
erinarians be established at GS-11. 


National Animal Disease Laboratory 


Guardian of the Health of the Nation’s Livestock 


The USDA’s new $16.5 million National 
Animal Disease Laboratory opened at Ames, 
Iowa, recently. Its goal is an impressive 
one—a national animal population as free 
from disease as possible. 

This new facility, the most modern of its 
kind, consists of 33 fire-resistant buildings 
for basic and applied studies of the princi- 
pal infectious animal diseases prevalent in 
the United States. It is located just east of 
Ames on a 318-acre tract of farmland which 
was deeded to USDA by the State of Iowa. 
It will be operated by USDA’s Agricultural 
Research Service. 

Three laboratories form the nucleus of 
the installation. One is equipped for studies 
in which small animals are used, and the 
other two are equipped for research on 
large animals and their reactions to specific 
diseases. All other buildings support or re- 
inforce the research or provide necessary 
services. Special contamination-prevention 
features permit simultaneous study of 25 
different animal diseases. 

The laboratory was opened with the hope 
that, through the research performed there, 
scientists will find new ways to conquer 
livestock and poultry diseases now costing 
consumers and producers in the United 
States $1.4 billion every year. 

In spite of advances in veterinary science, 
the fight against animal diseases is becom- 
ing an increasingly difficult one. The very 
efficiency that has been developed through 
research for the U.S. livestock industry 
creates its own difficulties, USDA scientists 
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say. For example, the incidence of bovine 
tuberculosis is low enough to take pride in 
but still high enough to be dangerous. The 
remaining traces of the diseases are now 
difficult to detect and wipe out. 

Modern traffic in livestock and poultry 
also has created difficulties. Producers today 
must cope with many diseases to which 
herds and flocks in the United States were 
not exposed 75 years ago. Modern transpor- 
tation and marketing mingle animals from 
different parts of the United States and in- 
crease the chance of exposure. A steer today 
may live in three or four states before it is 
slaughtered. It took 15 years for hog cholera 
to spread throughout the United States 
after it was first diagnosed in 1833. Tick 
fever of cattle moved across North America 
at a rate of 4 miles a year in the 1870’s. But 
when vesicular exanthema of hogs broke 
out in California in 1952, it spread to 20 
states within three months. 

When fully staffed, the laboratory will 
employ about 500 persons. The director is 
Dr. William A. Hagan (KSU ’15), former 
dean of the New York State Veterinary 
College, Cornell University. Working direct- 
ly under Dr. Hagan are Dr. C. A. Manthei 
(MSU ’35), director in charge of research, 
and Dr. James E. Williams (AUB ’46), di- 
rector in charge of regulatory activities. A 
fifth of the staff are scientists, all schooled 
in the modern team approach to research— 
veterinarians, bacteriologists, biochemists, 
physicists, chemists, virologists, pathologists, 
physiologists, and others. 
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The National Animal Disease Laboratory—Guardian of the Health of the Nation’s Livestock. 
This aerial view shows the entire 318-acre compound near Ames, lowa. 


A list of animal diseases and disease or- 
ganisms that will be studied first has been 
drawn up after careful consideration of 
disease problems that have nation-wide im- 
portance or cause serious economic losses. 
In drawing up the list, USDA sought advice 
from livestock producers, federal and local 
animal disease and regulatory officials, mem- 
bers of the Department’s research advisory 
committees, veterinarians, and public health 
authorities. 

The list includes: 

Diseases of cattle—brucellosis, foot rot, 
enteric diseases, infertility, vibriosis, lepto- 
spirosis, mastitis, pinkeye, respiratory dis- 
eases, tuberculosis, and paratuberculosis. 

Diseases of swine—atrophic rhinitis, 
brucellosis, enteric diseases, hog cholera, 
leptospirosis, and swine erysipelas. 

Diseases of poultry—chronic respiratory 
disease, fowl cholera, infectious bronchitis, 
Newcastle disease, and salmcnellosis. 

Diseases of sheep—contagious ecthyma 
and foot rot. 

USDA regulatory and research programs 
have historically complemented each other 
in efforts to control and eradicate both do- 
mestic and imported animal diseases. About 
a fifth of the space in the new laboratory 
will be used by ARS regulatory workers. 
The regulatory staff will provide animal 
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disease diagnostic services as well as evalua- 
tion and standardization of biological prod- 
ucts for veterinary use. Regulatory workers 
have the responsibility for controlling or 
eradicating diseases and preventing entry 
of new diseases into the United States. To 
carry out this responsibility, they depend 
upon new research knowledge. In turn, 
regulatory programs serve as a proving 
ground for research, working out answers 
to problems that arise when test-tube and 
laboratory findings are practically applied 
in dairy barns, corrals, and industrial lab- 
oratories. For example, in the testing of an- 
imal biological products, regulatory scien- 
tists at the new laboratory will use new 
research-developed tissue-culture, gel-dif- 
fusion, and fluorescent-antibody techniques. 

Safety and security regulations to protect 
neighbors, workers, and research projects 
will be strictly enforced at the National An- 
imal Disease Laboratory. 

Precautionary measures will prevent ac- 
cidental entrance of disease organisms from 
outside the new research facility, prevent 
escape of disease organisms being studied 
in the laboratories, prevent cross-contamina- 
tion of experimental animals being studied, 
and protect the health of research person- 
nel from disease agents transmissible from 
animals to man. 
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A safety officer and his staff will enforce 
procedures that include: isolation of build- 
ings and laboratory units; careful selection 
and introduction of experimental animals; 
controlled introduction of materials, supplies, 
and equipment; regulated movement of 
persons and animals; and decontamination 
of buildings, units, air, water, and waste 
materials. 

The laboratory buildings are contained 
within a fenced compound to prevent move- 
ment of personnel, animals, or materials 
except through controlled entrances. The 
chain-link fence is set in concrete extend- 
ing 3 feet underground to prevent burrow- 
ing animals from digging their way inside. 

All animals used for research will be 
either selected stock from outside sources 
or offspring of parent lines moved to Ames 
from USDA’s Agricultural Research Center 
at Beltsville, Md., where they have been 
maintained free of disease for 20 years or 
longer. These animals are brought from the 
quarantine area into research buildings 
through double-doored air locks. No studies 
are conducted except in the enclosed lab- 
oratory buildings, where there is no pos- 
sibility of contact with other livestock, poul- 
try, or predatory animals. 

Research on livestock and poultry diseases 
to be conducted at the laboratory will 


Research projects have 
already begun at the 
new laboratory. Here 
scientists get to work in 
their new facilities. Spe- 
cial safety features were 
built into the laboratory 
so that as many as 25 
research projects could 
be conducted simultane- 
ously without danger of 
cross-contamination. 


greatly benefit the general public as well as 
the livestock industry. 

Improved animal disease research can 
reduce the cost of meat, dairy, and poultry 
products to consumers; aid in expansion of 
livestock production to meet the needs of a 
growing population; and result in new or 
improved means of combating animal dis- 
eases transmissible to man. 

The expense of animal diseases is borne 
directly by livestock breeders and feeders 
and by meat packers. Indirectly, part of this 
cost is passed on to consumers as part of 
the price they pay for livestock and poultry 
products. 

Reduction of livestock industry production 
costs could result in reduced consumer 
prices for meat and livestock products. 
Elimination of some disease costs also would 
give livestock owners added income with 
which to increase efficiency or raise their 
living standards. 

If the United States’ population reaches 
230 million by 1975, as population experts 
have predicted, USDA economists say that 
livestock production will need to rise 40% 
from 1960 levels, assuming a moderate in- 
crease in per capita consumption rates and 
a relatively high level of agricultural ex- 
ports. 

Such an expansion is possible, economists 
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say, provided livestock feeding efficiency is 
increased by 10%. New ways provided by 
research for cutting disease losses can make 
a major contribution to this improved ef- 
ficiency in livestock feeding and meat out- 
put. 

The National Animal Disease Laboratory 
can contribute to public health by develop- 
ing improved ways to suppress or control 
animal diseases that also affect man. About 
80 livestock diseases are transmissible to 


man, including tuberculosis, brucellosis, 
rabies, anthrax, Newcastle disease, equine 
encephalomyelitis, and vesicular stomatitis. 

The National Animal Disease Laboratory 
staff accepted a challenge when they swung 
into activity a few months ago. There is a 
staggering amount of work to be done. But 
the responsibility vested in these people is 
even more staggering, for they serve the 
nation as guardians of the health of its live- 
stock. 


Key Personnel of Ames Laboratory Named 


Dr. William A. Hagan (KSU °15) is the 
director of the USDA’s new National Ani- 
mal Disease Laboratory at Ames, Iowa. 

Dr. Hagan, former 
dean of the New York 
State Veterinary College 
at Cornell University, 
served the Department 
of Agriculture for many 
years as consultant on a 
wide variety of animal 
disease and other vet- 
erinary medical prob- 
lems. In 1944, during a 
year’s leave of absence 
from Cornell, he re- 
viewed the field activi- 
ties of the Department’s Bureau of Animal 
Industry and made recommendations for 
continuing improvements. In 1946-1947 he 
was a member of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture’s Advisory Committee on foot-and- 
mouth disease. He contributed to the estab- 
lishment of a USDA center for research on 
foot-and-mouth and other foreign animal 
diseases, at Plum Island, N.Y., in 1956. That 
same year he was named chairman of the 
Secretary of Agriculture’s Committee on 
Brucellosis. 

Dr. Hagan also served the government as 
a member of the Research and Development 
Board of the Department of Defense. During 
World War II and again during the Korean 
conflict he undertook special missions for the 
Defense Department. He was official U.S. 
delegate to the 15th International Veterinary 
Congress, Stockholm, 1953, and was chair- 
man of the U.S. Committee for the 16th In- 
ternational Veterinary Congress held at 
Madrid in 1959. 

He was named dean of the New York 
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State Veterinary College, Cornell University, 
in 1932. From 1926 to 1946 he headed the 
Department of Pathology and Bacteriology 
at that school. 

Dr. Hagan was associated with the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research 
in 1921-1922 and was a European Fellow of 
the International Education Board in 1925 
and 1926. He is a past-president and mem- 
ber of the AVMA and a member of the 
New York State V.M.S., the U.S. Livestock 
Sanitary Association, the American Society 
for Microbiology, the American Association 
of Pathologists and Bacteriologists, and the 
U.S. Public Health Association. He is an 
honorary member of the veterinary medical 
associations of Great Britain, France, Swe- 
den, and Greece. He is the author of more 
than 100 scientific papers and publications, 
including the textbook, The Infectious Dis- 
eases of Domestic Animals. 


Dr. Chester A. Manthei (MSU ’35) is as- 
sistant director in charge of research at the 
National Animal Disease Laboratory. 

Dr. Manthei, former 
chief of the bacteriologic 
investigations branch of 
the Animal Disease and 
Parasite Research Divi- 
sion in USDA’s Agricul- 
tural Research Service, 
has been concerned 
chiefly with brucellosis 
since joining USDA in 
1937. He was _ instru- 
mental in developing a 

highly potent strain of 
Brucella used in testing 

vaccines and helped to refine the famous 
strain 19 Brucella vaccine. Dr. Manthei was 
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awarded the Borden Award in 1958 for his 
achievements in brucellosis research. 

Because of his research accomplishments, 
he has been invited to participate in many 
international conferences on brucellosis. In 
1952 he attended a meeting of the World 
Health Organization’s committee on brucel- 
losis in London, England. In 1957 he at- 
tended 2 inter-American conferences on 
brucellosis in Lima, Peru, and a meeting of 
the World Health Organization and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization as a member 
of a joint expert committee on brucellosis. 

Dr. Manthei was also chosen to serve as 
adviser to the U.S. delegation to the Inter- 
national Meeting on Veterinary Education 
sponsored by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization last year in London. In his 
USDA career, he was made assistant in 
charge of the brucellosis project in the 
Bureau of Animal Industry in 1940, and in 
1947, he was named brucellosis project lead- 
er. He left his post for a brief time in 1948 
to aid in veterinary research in Mexico 
conducted by the government of that coun- 
try in cooperation with USDA. 

He is a member of the National Brucel- 
losis Committee, the AVMA, the U.S. Live- 
stock Sanitary Association’s Committee on 
Brucellosis, the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, and is presi- 
dent of the inter-American Brucellosis Com- 
mittee as well as past-president of the 
District of Columbia V.M.A. 


Dr. James E. Williams (AUB ’46) is assistant 
director in charge of regulatory activities at 
the National Animal Disease Laboratory. 
Dr. Williams has done 
important research on 
pullorum disease of poul- 
try. He discovered the 
difference between three 
forms of Salmonella pul- 
lorum, and developed a 
means of distinguishing 
each form in the field. 
He is also responsible 
for the discovery of a 
simple rapid field test for 
all forms of pullorum. 
Dr. Williams began his research on pul- 
lorum while he was a member of the faculty 
at the University of Minnesota from 1946 to 
1951. He joined USDA in 1951 as a research 
veterinarian in the former pathology divi- 


Dr. James E. 
Williams 
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sion of the Bureau of Animal Industry in 
Washington, D.C. In 1954 he was made 
project leader in the bacterial and mycotic 
diseases section of the Animal Disease and 
Parasite Research Division of the then 
newly created Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice. Here, he continued his research on 
Salmonella and worked on the programs of 
the National Poultry Improvement Plans, 
including the establishment of purity stand- 
ards for biological products for poultry. 

He was made chief of the Division’s Labo- 
ratory Services Section in 1956. He planned 
and developed diagnostic services to rein- 
force the Animal Disease and Eradication 
Division’s regulatory work and supervised 
the production of biological products such 
as Brucella antigens for use in the national 
campaign against brucellosis of cattle. 

Dr. Williams received the Borden Award 
in 1945 for his outstanding scholastic record 
during veterinary training. He is a member 
of the AVMA, the District of Columbia 
V.M.A., the U.S. Livestock Sanitary Associ- 
ation, the National Association of Federal 
Veterinarians, the American Association of 
Avian Pathologists, and the National Con- 
ference of Veterinary Laboratory Diagnosti- 
cians. 


Animal Care Panel Meeting Planned 


A wide variety of educational opportuni- 
ties for persons interested in the production, 
care, and use of laboratory animals will be 
presented at the 12th annual meeting of the 
Animal Care Panel, Sept. 27-29, 1961, at the 
Statler Hilton Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

During the three-day meeting, 42 national 
authorities will discuss the selection of lab- 
oratory animals, their maintenance under 
laboratory conditions, recognition and con- 
trol of common diseases and parasites, mod- 
ern methods of production and handling of 
common and exotic animals, and the design 
and construction of laboratory animal fa- 
cilities. 

Closed-circuit television on Wednesday 
and Thursday afternoons of the meeting will 
give all attending an opportunity to view 
demonstrations on the proper handling of 
research animals. 

A symposium on “Biological and Radio- 
logic Safety in the Animal Laboratory,” will 
highlight the scientific program on Wednes- 
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day morning. The Thursday morning sessions 
will open with a symposium on the “Design 
and Construction of Animal Care Facili- 
ties.” At this session an architect, a con- 
sultant engineer, and a construction con- 
sultant will be the panelists. 

The Animal Care Panel meeting will be 
held in association with the American Board 
of Laboratory Animal Medicine, the Labora- 
tory Animal Breeders’ Association, and the 
Allied Trade Association. 


Georgia V.M.A. Holds Annual Session 


The Georgia Veterinarian of the Year 
Award was presented to Dr. A. M. Mills 
(COR ’20), Athens, Ga., at the annual meet- 
ing of the Georgia V.M.A. in June. 

Dr. H. Grady Young (AUB ’41), Thomas- 
ville, was given a Certificate of Appreciation 
by the association for his work on standard- 
ization of fees. 

Officers of the association are: Drs. C. J. 
Mikel (COL ’34), Atlanta, president, 1961; 
Paul Lindsey (KSU ’46), Madison, presi- 
dent, 1962; Brett Phillips (AUB ’44), Cor- 
dele, president-elect; and A. M. Mills, Ath- 
ens, secretary-treasurer. Dr. C. C. Von- 
Gremp (KCV ’15), Decatur, was elected as 
Georgia’s delegate to the AVMA House of 
Delegates, and Dr. W. A. Elinburg (GA 
51), Lawrenceville, was elected alternate 
delegate. 

Dr. Jack O. Knowles (UP ’38), chairman 
of the AVMA Executive Board, represented 
AVMA at the meeting. Other guest speakers 
on the program were: Drs. F. H. Oberst 
(KSU ’43), Manhattan, Kan.; Jean Holz- 
worth (COR ’50), Sherborn, Mass.; Charles 
Bild (ISU ’33), Miami, Fla.; and James 
Steele (MSU ’41), Atlanta, Ga. 

About 130 veterinarians attended the 
meeting. 


Educational Conference Held in Texas 


The 14th Annual Texas Conference for 
Veterinarians sponsored by the School of 
Veterinary Medicine, A. & M. College of 
Texas, College Station, was held May 31 
through June 2, 1961. 
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Approximately 200 registrants attended 
short courses and seminars. Practitioners 
and educators from Iowa, Colorado, Kansas, 
and Texas presented the program. 

Dr. W. A. Hagan (KSU ’15), director of 
the National Animal Disease Laboratory, 
Ames, Iowa, discussed the necessity of stay- 
ing abreast of new developments. 

Some of the problems confronting an 
equine practitioner were covered by Dr. O. 
R. Adams (COL ’46), head of the Large 
Animal Clinics, College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, Colorado State University, Fort Col- 
lins. 

Dr. D. R. Mackey (COL ’42), practitioner, 
Greeley, Colo., discussed feedlot problems 
and the economics of large animal practice. 

Dr. J. E. Mosier (KSU ’46), Kansas State 
University, Manhattan, Kan., used colored 
slides to illustrate problems of diagnosis in 
small animal practices. 

Dr. M. R. Calliham (TEX ’49), head of the 
Department of Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery, A. & M. College of Texas, presided 
over a series of surgical and clinical demon- 
strations which were performed at the vet- 
erinary hospital and projected to the audi- 
ence by closed-circuit television. 

A regulatory animal disease conference 
was held a day prior to the official opening 
of the Texas meeting. Such subjects as 
scabies, brucellosis, and regulatory proce- 
dures were discussed by regulatory veter- 
inarians. A short course on the study of 
breeding soundness in bulls, as well as a 
business session of the Texas V.M.A., was 
also held at the time of the meeting. 


Career Recruitment Urged at Maritime 
Veterinary Associations Meeting 


Veterinarians attending the 12th annual 
joint conference of Maritime Veterinary As- 
sociations heard several speakers discuss the 
present shortage of veterinarians in Canada. 

Dr. L. P. E. Choquette (MON ’42), presi- 
dent of the Canadian Veterinary Medical 
Association, suggested a recruitment drive 
at the high school level and federal financ- 
ing for veterinary students. Dr. P. J. G. 
Plummer (ONT ’28), director of the Animal 
Disease Research Institute, indicated that, 
because of this shortage, veterinarians were 
going along with the trend of becoming su- 
pervisors and directors of research projects. 
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He called on members of the profession to 
continue to keep abreast of the latest de- 
velopments in the various fields of research 
and also to assist in public relations projects 
whereby more high school graduates might 
be encouraged to enter veterinary colleges. 

Dr. D. C. Maplesden (ONT ’50), veteri- 
nary director of Stevenson, Turner and 
Boyce Ltd., discussed the latest implications 
and thinking in the field of nutrition, par- 
ticularly emphasizing chemical and vitamin 
deficiencies. 

Dr. Maplesden told the veterinarians there 
was a danger of them being pushed out of 
the field of animal nutrition particularly in 
poultry and swine work. “Even though you 
are the most likely people to do the work, 
this field will be taken over by less qualified 
individuals unless you keep up with the lat- 
est developments,” concluded Dr. Maples- 
den. 

Banquet speaker, Dr. F. Waldo Walsh, 
deputy M’sister of Agriculture for Nova 
Scotia, said his government planned to see 
the income of his province’s farmers grow 
from its present $60,000,000 to $100,000,000 
in the next five years. Total marketed hogs 
will jump from 60,000 to 250,000 per year 
and production of other meat products will 
reach a point far from where we now import 
50,000 carcasses a year, he said. 

Dr. R. McGregor Archibald (ONT ’37) has 
been appointed chairman of the 13th confer- 
ence to be held next June. Dr. H. J. Smith 
(ONT ’38) was named assistant chairman. 


Dr. G. L. Hubbell Accepts Zoo Position 


Dr. Gordon L. Hubbell (OSU ’59) became 
the first full-time veterinarian on the staff of 
Crandon Park Zoo, Dade County, Fla., on 
July 1, 1961. 

Dr. Hubbell is responsible for the well- 
being of the 279 different species of animals 
—788 individual specimens—at the zoo. 

He first became interested in zoo work 
when, during his last three years at Ohio 
State University, he worked at the Colum- 
bus Zoo in Ohio. Before accepting his new 
post at Crandon Park Zoo, Dr. Hubbell had 
his own small animal clinic in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and worked part time for that city’s 
ZOO. 

He plans to make daily rounds at the zoo 
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Dr. Gordon Hubbell, recently named Crandon Park 
Zoo's first full-time veterinarian, gets to work in 
his new laboratory. 


to check animals’ activity, health conditions, 
and eating habits. He is particularly inter- 
ested in doing research on diseases of snakes. 
There are 146 snakes at the zoo. 


North Carolina State V.M.A. Meets 


Dr. A. C. Jones (KCV ’09), High Point, 
N. Car., was named North Carolina Vet- 
erinarian of the Year at the meeting of the 
North Carolina State V.M.A., June 18, 1961. 

Dr. Jones has been in active veterinary 
practice for 50 years. 

Officers elected at the meeting are: Drs. 
C. C. McLain (KSU ’18), Southern Pines, 
president; R. T. Stapleton (AUB 46), 
Fayetteville, president-elect; W. H. Dobbs 
(AUB ’42), Albemarle, vice-president; and 
J. T. Dixon (AUB ’43), Winston-Salem, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Two Veterinarians Serve on National 
Society for Medical Research Board 


Two veterinarians have been elected to 
serve on the new eight-member executive 
Board of the National Society for Medical 
Research. 

Dr. W. T. S. Thorp (MSU ’35), dean of 
the College of Veterinary Medicine, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, was elected secretary- 
treasurer of the society at its annual meeting 
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in New York June 29, and will serve on the 
board as an officer. Dr. N. R. Brewer (MSU 
37), superintendent of Animal Quarters, 
University of Chicago, and director of 
Animal Laboratories, Argonne National 
Laboratory, was elected an executive board 
member. 

The new executive board and a large 
national council will replace the former 24- 
member board of directors of the society. 
The executive board will be made up of the 
four society officers plus four elected mem- 
bers. The national council will be comprised 
of one representative of each national asso- 
ciation-member of the society, one member 
of each state society for medical research, 
and individuals selected by the board who 
are responsible for the conduct of research 
projects in the biological sciences. 

The National Society for Medical Research 
is an organization maintained by 670 major 
U.S. organizations and institutions concerned 
with research in biology and medicine. It is 
the job of a cooperative program to build 
public understanding of the methods, needs, 
and accomplishments of medical research. 

Other officers of the society are: Dr. 
Hiram E. Essex, emeritus professor of phys- 
iology and former chairman of the Section 
on Physiology, Mayo Foundation for Medical 


Education and Research, president; Dr. Ward 
F. Darley, executive director, Association of 
American Medical Colleges, vice-president ; 
and Dr. John B. Youmans, director, Division 
of Scientific Activities, American Medical 
Association. 


Committee of World Veterinary 
Association Meets 


The third meeting of the Permanent Com- 
mittee of the World Veterinary Association 
was held in Paris, France, May 18, 1961. 

At the meeting, all 20 member-countries 
were represented. They are: Australia, Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, The Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Portugal, Poland, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Union of South Africa, 
United States of America, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and Yugoslavia. 

Approval of the suggested program for 
the 17th World Veterinary Congress was 
requested by the Congress’ organizing com- 
mittee. Members of the W.V.A. Permanent 
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Committee requested 2 months to study the 
suggested program before the organizing 
committee proceeds further with it. The 
final program will be considered by the 
Permanent Committee next year. 

Applications for associate membership in 
the World Veterinary Association were re- 
ceived by the Permanent Committee from 
3 organizations. 

The World Association of Veterinary Anat- 
omists, an organization with 172 members 
from 37 countries, requested associate mem- 
bership approval. The organization was 
accepted by the W.V.A. Permanent Com- 
mittee as an associate member with the 
understanding that the required modifica- 
tions of its statutes would be made. 

The World Small Animal Veterinary As- 
sociation, which has a membership of 1,500 
veterinarians from 8 countries, was accepted 
as an associate member of the W.V.A. by 
the Permanent Committee. 

A decision on the awarding of an associate 
membership to the World Association of 
Veterinary Pathologists was withheld until 
the next meeting of the Permanent Com- 
mittee so that more time could be allowed 
for studying the group’s application. This 
organization has 183 members from 11 coun- 
tries. 


lowa V.M.A. Hires Public Relations 
Consultant 


The Iowa V.M.A. has retained the services. 
of Mr. Ken Heffington to handle public re- 
lations for the association. 

Mr. Heffington graduated from Grinnell 
College in 1950. He has been doing advertis- 
ing and public relations work since that 
time. He started his own firm on Jan. 1, 
1961. 


Dr. W. W. Armistead Reappointed 
National Consultant 


Dr. W. W. Armistead (TEX ’38) has been 
reappointed to the post of national consultant 
in veterinary medicine to the U.S. Air Force 
Surgeon General, Major Gen. Oliver K. 
Niess, for the fiscal year, 1962. 
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He was first appointed to the post in 1961. 

Dr. Armistead, an AVMA past-president, 
is dean of the College of Veterinary Medicine 
at Michigan State University. He was dean 
of the School of Veterinary Medicine at the 
A. & M. College of Texas from 1953 to 1957, 
and prior to this was professor of veterinary 
medicine at that school. From 1950 to 1956, 
he served as an editor of the North American 
Veterinarian. 


French Veterinarian Tours United States 


Dr. Louis Blajan, assistant to the chief of 
the French Veterinary Services, Ministry of 
Agriculture, Paris, toured the United States 
from May 29 to July 27, 1961. He visited the 
AVMA central offices July 14. 

He was particularly interested in visiting 
with USDA officials in Washington and field 
offices to discuss the control of animal and 
poultry diseases, methods of inpection at 
port of entry, and domestic inspection. 

He showed special interest in quarantine 
and animal disease eradication. 


Research Grants in Radiologic 
Health Available 


In view of the rapid expansion which is 
forecast in the use of nuclear energy, radio- 
graphs, and other sources of radiation, a 
greatly expanded program for research 
grants in the field of radiologic health has 
been developed. The program will be spon- 
sored by the U.S. Public Health Service, 
Division of Radiological Health. 

The grants are offered to support research 
by individuals, universities, hospitals, lab- 
oratories, and other public or private insti- 
tutions in the assessment and control of 
man-made and natural radiation exposures 
to the individual. 

Research proposals should contribute to 
the determination of the extent and charac- 
ter of the radiation problem as well as the 
mechanisms by which radiation produces 
damage. Studies aimed at the elucidation of 
the radiation damage “cause-and-effect” re- 
lationship are essential if low-level and 
long-term radiation exposure effects are to 
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be assessed and general control programs 
organized. Basic studies relating to critical 
body organs and systems, preferred meta- 
bolic pathways for specific radiocative con- 
taminants, and an understanding of the 
radiosensitizing and modifying effects of 
various materials are encouraged. 

Broad epidemiologic studies aimed at a 
scientific evaluation of the long-term effects 
such as aging, congenital malformations, 
genetic effects, behavioral patterns, and can- 
cer induction are of primary concern. Field 
studies of the movement of radioactive con- 
taminants in biota and human food chains 
are of special interest, since it is known that 
physical environment may be greatly altered 
by biologic activity, as for example, the con- 
centration of water-borne radionuclides in 
microorganisms and fish. 

For further information on the research 
grant program in radiologic health, contact 
Dr. Paul F. Hahn, Chief, Office Extramural 
Grants, Division of Radiological Health, U. 
S. Public Health Service, Washington D.C. 


French Veterinary Students Visit AVMA 


Students from the National Veterinary 
College, Toulouse, France, visited the AVMA 
central office in Chicago on July 14,1961. 

It is customary for each class of the col- 
lege, following their fourth professional year, 
to make a trip. They go to Russia, Brazil, 
Israel, or the United States. 

This year the class of 29 students and 2 
of their professors toured the United States, 
visiting biological plants, packing plants, and 
colleges of veterinary medicine. 

During their visit at AVMA they toured 
the offices and met AVMA staff. 


Ontario Veterinary College Announces 
Faculty Changes 


The Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph, 
Ont., has announced 6 additions to and 4 
resignations from the school’s faculty. 

The additions are: Drs. Lars H. A. Kar- 
stad (ONT ’55), Department of Pathology 
and Bacteriology; Philip A. Taylor (ONT 
Regional Veterinary Laboratory, 
Kemptville, Ont.; Robert A. Curtis (ONT 
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61), Department of Medicine and Surgery; 
Russell A. Willoughby (ONT ’57), Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery; Francis C. 
Nelson, Regional Veterinary Laboratory, 
New Liskeard, Ont.; and Mr. Alan B. Rilett, 
Department of Physiological Sciences. 

The resignations from the veterinary 
school faculty were from: Drs. Gordon R. 
Carter (ONT ’43), Department of Pathology 
and Bacteriology; Otto M. Radostits (ONT 
59), Department of Medicine and Surgery; 
Cecil P. P. Fitzgerald, Department of 
Pathology and Bacteriology; and Miss 
Lorna M. Bridge, MacNabb Memorial Li- 


brary. 


Oldest Veterinary School Celebrates 
Bi-Centennial 


The National Veterinary School, Lyon, 
France, oldest veterinary school in the world, 
is preparing to celebrate its bi-centennial on 
May 26 and 27, 1962. 

The school was founded in 1762 by Claude 
Bourgelat, esquire of King Louis XV of 
France. 


Wyoming V.M.A. Opposes Virulent Hog 
Cholera and Erysipelas Vaccines 


A resolution was passed at the annual 
meeting of the Wyoming V.M.A. stating the 
association’s opposition to the use of virulent 
hog cholera and erysipelas vaccines. 

The meeting was held June 18-20, 1961, at 
Powell. Officers elected were: Drs. Minol 
Ota (TEX ’42), Lovell, president; E. D. 
Barrows (COL ’39), Cheyenne, president- 
elect; and J. F. Ryff (MSU ’35), Laramie, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Dr. G. H. Good (KSU ’16) became a life 
member of the association at the meeting 
and was given an antelope hide signed by 
all members as a remembrance of the occa- 
sion. Dr. Good, for many years Wyoming 
state veterinarian, is now managing the 
state’s brand inspection for the Wyoming 
Livestock Growers. 

An auction of members’ unused or un- 
needed instruments and drugs was held by 
Dr. William D. Powell (ILL ’57). Proceeds 
from the auction, which amounted to $130, 
were donated to the Wyoming Boys Ranch 
at Glenrock. 
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Colorado’s ‘‘Top Professors’’ 


Dr. William D. Carlson (COL '52), head of the 
radiology section in Colorado State University’s 


College of Veterinary Medicine, poses with a 
plaque he won as a “top professor” award at the 
University. A student panel selected Dr. Carlson 
and Dr. H. H. Schweizer, iate prof of 
civil engineering, as CSU’s “top professors” for 
the 1960-1961 school term. 


Dr. E. N. Bergman Joins Cornell Faculty 


Dr. Emmett N. Bergman (MIN ’53) will 
join the faculty of New York State Veteri- 
nary College at Cornell University as an as- 
sociate professor of physiology on Aug. 15, 
1961. He was formerly on the veterinary 
faculty of the University of Minnesota. 

Dr. Bergman has investigated several 
metabolic diseases of farm animals. His 
studies of mineral metabolism in cattle have 
led to a better understanding of calcium and 
magnesium interplay in the regulation of 
life processes. 

The physiologist’s research with pregnan- 
cy toxemia of sheep, using radiotracer meth- 
ods, has paved the way for an understand- 
ing of this perplexing pregnancy disease. 
His techniques have provided close bio- 
chemical measurements to study the pro- 
gressive changes leading to abortion of 
lambs or death of the ewe. 

Besides his D.V.M. degree, Dr. Bergman 
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holds M.S. and Ph.D. degrees. He majored 
in physiology and minored in pharmacology 
at Minnesota. 

For two years he served in the Section on 
Biochemistry, Walter Reed Army Medical 
Center, Washington, D.C. He has been a 
project leader, Minnesota Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station Project, for five years. He 
also is a project leader, National Institutes 


of Health Research Project on functional 
diseases of animals that have human health 
implications. 

Dr. Bergman is a member of the AVMA, 
the American Physiological Society, the 
Conference of Research Workers in Animal 
Diseases in North America, and the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 


Veterinary Military News 


Col. N. O. Wilson Gets Army Commendation Medal 


Colonel Neil O. Wilson (WSU ’31), Wal- 
nut Creek, Calif., one of the Army’s senior 
veterinary officers, was presented the Army 
Commendation Medal by Lt. Gen. Edward 
J. O'Neill, commanding the First U. S. 
Army. Colonel Wilson retired June 29 after 
more than 20 years’ service with the Army. 

The citation awarding the decoration to 
the Colonel read in part, “. . . His superiors 
and subordinates have alluded to his profes- 
sional and administrative capabilities with 
resounding praise . . . . His personal re- 
sourcefulness and determined efforts to sus- 
tain the high degree of excellence in the 


performance of his duties were thoroughly 
manifest in the exemplary manner in which 
he developed and directed the progressive 
concepts of the veterinary service.” 

Colonel Wilson entered the service in No- 
vember, 1940, from Alhambra, Calif., has 
had assignments in almost every state, and 
was chief veterinarian, Headquarters Army 
Forces Far East, before becoming the First 
Army’s chief veterinarian in April, 1957. 

Before entering the Army, Col. Wilson 
worked with the California Department of 
Agriculture in Los Angeles. 


Col. Neil O. Wilson, 
chief, Veterinary Divi- 
sion, First Army Medical 
Section (right) is pre- 
sented the Army Com- 
mendation Medal by Lt. 
Gen. Edward J. O'Neill, 
commanding general of 
the First U. S. Army. 
Colonel Wilson retired 
last June after more 
than 20 years’ service 
with the Army. 
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State Board §xaminations 


HAW AII—Sept. 7-9, 1961, Honolulu, Hawaii. Board of 
Veterinary Examiners, P.O. Box 3469, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Deaths 


Star indicates member of AVMA 


*P. A. Johnson (OSU ’08), 76, Jonesboro, 
Ark., died June 2, 1961. 

Dr. Johnson was assistant state veterinar- 
ian in Arkansas for 22 years. He had also 
owned a hospital in Jonesboro for 10 years. 
He became an AVMA Life Member in 1957. 


William C. Kruse, 67, of Alton, IIl., died 
in April, 1961. 

Dr. Kruse, who had practiced in Alton, 
was retired. 


*Howard S. Larson (UP ’43), Saybrook, 
Conn., died May 19, 1961. 

Dr. Larson had operated the Saybrook 
Veterinary Hospital for the past 13 years. 
He was a member of the AVMA, the Con- 
necticut V.M.A., and the American Animal 
Hospital Association. 


Walter E. Miller (ISU ’02), 82, Greens- 
burg, Ky., died June 12, 1961. 

Dr. Miller had been employed by the 
USDA. 


*Solomon M. Nissley (UP ’04), 81, State 
College, Pa., died June 2, 1961. 
Dr. Nissley, a general practitioner, was an 
Honor Roll member of the AVMA. 


Oral W. Winters (ONT ’04), 84, Danville, 
Ill., died May 28, 1961. 
Dr. Winters was a general practitioner. 
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North Dakota Auxiliary Meets 


The Women’s Auxiliary to the North Da- 
kota V.M.A. voted to contribute $25 to the 
AVMA Student Loan Fund and $25 to the 


New officers of the Women’s Auxiliary to the 

North Dakota V.M.A. are (left to right): Mrs. D. 

E. Flagg, Bismarck, past-president; Mrs. John 

Watkins, president; Mrs. J. L. Bringgold, vice- 

president; Mrs. Charles Uecker, secretary; and 
Mrs. E. R. Betlach, treasurer. 


AVMA Research Fund at their annual meet- 
ing in Dickinson, June 19, 1961. 

Officers elected at the meeting are: Mrs. 
John Watkins, Minot, president; Mrs. J. L. 
Bringgold, Valley City, vice-president; Mrs. 
Charles Uecker, Hettinger, secretary; and 
Mrs. E. R. Betlach, Bismarck, treasurer. 
Mrs. J. D. Vagneur, Jamestown, was elected 
as the auxiliary’s delegate to the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the AVMA convention in De- 
troit. 


Wyoming Auxiliary Elects New Officers 


New officers of the Women’s Auxiliary to 
the Wyoming V.M.A. are: Mrs. R. A. Bald- 
win, Gillette, president; Mrs. Brinton L. 
Swift, Buffalo, first vice president; Mrs. W. 
R. Lee, Powell, second vice president; Mrs. 
R. E. Fuechsel, Riverton, secretary; Mrs. 
Donald J. Smylie, Torrington, treasurer and 
membership chairman; and Mrs. Minol Ota, 
Lovell, historian. 
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The 
polysaccharide 
complexed injectable 
iron for intramuscular use . . . 
A solution for the treatment and 
prevention of 


IRON DEFICIENCY ANEMIA 
in baby pigs. 
Each I cc contains the equivalent of 75 mg. elemental iron 
with Vitamin B12 activity 2 mog., Cobalt (as chloride) 

5 meg., Zine (as sulfate) 0.5 mg., Pyridoxine hydro- 
chloride (Vitamin B6) 1 mg. in isotonic solution, 
preserved with phenol 0.5%. 

Available in 30 cc and 100 cc sizes 
FOR VETERINARY USE ONLY. 

*Patent Pending 


HIO LABORATORIES, INC. 
WW 6O N. SECOND STREET * KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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other 
mastitis 
treatment 
offers all these 


benefits 


Effectiveness against the widest possible range of 
organisms that cause infectious bacterial mastitis 


Unusually wide-range antimicrobial activity 
plus specific support on “both sides” 
of the microbial spectrum 


Highly-effective, fast-acting corticosteroid 


No problem of penicillin residues 
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Clinical studies under practical con- 
ditions in several important dairy 
areas, have helped establish that 
Mastalone is effective against almost 
all of the common bacteria associ- 
ated with bovine mastitis. 

Its unique formulation combines 
for the first time this balanced group 
of specific, effective antimicrobial 
and anti-inflammatory agents for a 
true broad-spectrum treatment in 
depth . . . but, without the problems 
of penicillin residues or penicillin re- 
sistance. 

It offers the unusually wide-range 
antimicrobial activity of oxytetracy- 
cline, plus support on ‘‘both sides” 


of the microbial spectrum with ole- 
andomycin and neomycin—for 
activity against organisms that may 
be resistant to penicillin or strepto- 
mycin. 

Prednisolone, more than twice as 
effective as hydrocortisone, is added 
to reduce inflammation and edema, 
facilitate drainage of exudates and 
debris, and permit full penetration 
of the antibiotics. 

See your Pfizer representative for 

complete details. 
Warning: Milk taken from dairy ani- 
mals within 72 hours after the last 
treatment for mastitis must not be 
used for food. 


Broad-spectrum antibiotic Yes 
Gram-positive coverage Yes 
Gram-negative coverage Yes 


Effectiveness against 
organisms resistant to Yes 
penicillin 


Effectiveness against 
organisms resistant to 
streptomycin 
Effectiveness against 
members of proteus and 
pseudomonas groups 
Free of penicillin 


Corticosteroid activity 


COMPARE THE ADVANTAGES OF M‘\.STALONE 
with 3 other prominent mastitis preparations 


MASTALONE 


Yes (weak) Yes 


Brand A Brand B Brand C 
No No No 
Yes (weak) 

Yes Yes Yes 


No Yes No 


Yes 


Yes 


No No 
Yes Yes 


Sold only to veterinarians. 


Supplied in 10-cc. tubes. 


Department of 
Veterinary Medicine 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


Science for the world’s well-being® 


MASTALONE 


Brand of oxytetracycline hydrochloride, oleandomycin, neomycin sulfate, prednisolone (Sterane®) in a special base, 
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The Upjohn Company 
Veterinary Division 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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a 
dietary food 
for 
mature dogs 
for use in the 
clinical management 


of 


summer 
dermatoses 
“A PRESCRIPTION DIET" 


SOLD ONLY TO 
GRADUATE 
VETERINARIANS 


PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, HILL PACKING COMPANY, TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Have you tried the 


new easy 
reconstitute... 


chick 
embryo 
origin 


The rabies vaccine that’s proved Best by Test 


Serving The Veterinarian With Biologicals Of The Highest Standard 


FROMM LABORATORIES, INC. 


GRAFTON, WISCONSIN, U.S.A, 
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clip and mail 


Nicholson 


NEW ELECTRIC TATTOO 
instrument stops ‘‘Collie 
Nose”’ in a hurry just by 


coupon for free folder. 


FRANK'S FETAL EXTRACTOR 


saves time and work with 
safety . . . uniform, constant 
tension; no slipping or 
backing-up is possible. 


NEW VETERINARY CASES of 
baked enamel over steel will 
“dress up’’ your visits to 
clients. Brass trim, many 
sizes, geared to serum 
bottles, instruments. Send 
for free folder. 


ELECTRONIC FIRING IRON 
is the only safe, modern 
way to fire horses, remove 
tumors. A Nicholson labora- 
tories invention. Send 

for our free folder. 


NEW COPON KENNEL “PAINT 
is our unique plastic finish 
that renews old, rusty 
kennels; makes them shiny 
and bright. Brush, spray or 
roll on. Send for free folder. 


new 
electric 
tattoo 
Frank’s 


Fetal 
Extractor 


veterinary 
cases 
firing 

iron 


clip and mail today 


NEW ELECTRONIC EJACULATOR 
is the Trans-Jector. Weighs 
only 16% pounds. May be 
operated on 110 or 12 v. 
car battery without acces- 
sories! Write for free folder. 


RADIANT HEAT PANEL makes 
a perfect inexpensive, warm 
bed for small animals 
coming from surgery. Shock- 
proof, uses almost no cur- 
rent. You just plug it in. 
Send for free folder. 


B,T,V BRANDING IRON is all- 
electric heats in just 90 
seconds! Weighs only 11 
ounces. Choice of brands. 
Write for free folder. 


Copon 
kennel 
paint 


Trans- 
Jector 


radiant 
warmer 
panel 


branding 
iron 


tattooing affected area. Send 


news of latest 
developments 
in veterinary 
equipment 
Nicholson 


10 needle 
fattoo 
jnstrument 
Stops 
“Collie \ose’ 
symptoms 
in a hurry 


Solar dermatitis, primarily known as “Collie 
Nose”, can be a real problem to treat with 
lasting results. 

Recently, work at the state university here in 
Colorado showed that tattooing unpigmented 
areas of the canine’s nose with special ink 
would stop “Collie Nose.” Coloring the skin 
areas stops the irritation of the sun’s rays 
and permits the inflammation to clear prompt- 
ly and permanently. 

Nicholson developed a high-speed electric 
tattoo instrument with 10 needles. This way, 
whole areas of skin can be tattooed in a hur- 
ry and without the usual tedium. 
leaflet on the 
tattoo instrument? Check 


May we send you our new 
Nicholson electric 
the coupon below. 


Free Information Folders Just fill in this handy coupon, paste 
on a postcard and mail. We'll gladly send you our newest | 
folders about the Nicholson instrument you've checked. 
No obligation whatsoever 


DVM 


clip and mail today 
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Through Diamond Laboratories’ biological standardization programs the 
mystery of immunological potency is uncovered, making it possible to know 
the exact or minimum antigenicity of every serial. 


Standardization gives biological products proper quality identification, 
allowing high quality to speak for itself. 


DIAMOND LABORATORIES 
@. 130 
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Dipofene 


A HIGHLY EFFECTIVE NEW DIP 


for control of 


(Rhipicephalus sanguineus) 


A 0.25% solution of Dipofene, used as a 
dip, makes possible thorough control of 
resistant and non-resistant brown dog ticks 
and dog fleas. Control is immediate, and 
Dipofene provides excellent residual activity 
of up to 4 weeks’ duration. A 0.5% solution 
of Dipofene used as a wash or spray in 
kennels, applied to floors, cages and runs 
helps prevent reinfestations of brown 

dog ticks and fleas on animals and is 
effective in control of the common house 
fly. Dipofene is non-toxic to humans 


and animals at recommended levels. 


DIPOFENE...A new product 
of Geigy research...is sold 
only to veterinarians 

and is available through ethical 


veterinary wholesale distributors. 


Available in ORIGINATORS OF DOT INSECTICIDES 


1-gallon and 1-pint cans 


for additional information, write Staff Veterinarian, 
GEIGY AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS «~ Division of Geigy Chemical Corporation +» Saw Mill River Road, Ardsiey, N Y. 


*Trademark of Geigy Chemical Corporation for 
0,0-diethyl 0-(2-isopropyl-4-methyl-6-pyrimidinyl) phosphorothioate, veterinary insecticide. 
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NOW from Fort Dodge Biological Research 


a purified toxoid 


for protection against 


enterotoxemia 


Cliostroid D 


A TRUE TOXOID 


Purified (cell-free), concentrated, detoxified 


culture filtrate of Clostridium perfringens, type D 


2 cc. dose 


A more potent antigen. Tested in sheep. 
Demonstrated to produce a higher antitoxin 
level in vaccinated sheep. Stable. 


Less irritation at injection site. because of its 
being a purified product, concentrated 
to a 2 ce. dose. 


Fort Dopce Laporatortiés / Fort Dodge, lowa 
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September 1, 1961 


OF THE 
AMERICAN VETERINARY 
“MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Pregnancy Diagnosis in the Mare 


R. Zemjanis, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


PREGNANCY EXAMINATION of mares by rec- 
tal palpation has distinct advantages over 
diagnosis by laboratory tests. It is not 
limited to certain periods of gestation, as 
are laboratory tests, and provides more ac- 
curate and reliable results. Results of a 
diagnosis can be relayed to the client with- 
out the delay necessitated by forwarding 
samples to the laboratory and performing 
the laboratory test. The fact that the rec- 
tal method provides reliable diagnosis at 
least 20 days earlier in gestation is the 
most important advantage. An accurate di- 
agnosis can be made as early as 30 to 35 
days of pregnancy, thus providing ample 
time for treatment, if necessary, and re- 
breeding on the 2nd expected estrus after 
the original service. 

Some clinicians avoid rectal examination 
for pregnancy diagnosis, perhaps influ- 
enced by the belief of certain clients that 
rectal examination is detrimental to preg- 
nancy. One investigator® stated that rectal 
examination for pregnancy does not ap- 
pear to increase the incidence of prenatal 
deaths. The 3 to 5% loss of diagnosed early 
pregnancies in the author’s experience is 
not higher than the corresponding loss in 


From the Division of Veterinary Obstetrics, College of 
Veterinary Medicine, University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 

Approved for publication as Miscellaneous Journal 
Series Paper No. 1070, Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station, St. Paul. 

Permission to use photographs granted by Urban and 
Schwarzenberg Publishing House, Vienna, Austria, is 
gratefully acknowledged. 
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mares not examined before the 4th to 5th 
month after service. Such information, if 
tactfully presented to clients, is helpful in 
elimination of misunderstandings. 

There are veterinarians who do not feel 
competent to employ this method. Compe- 
tence, however, can be acquired readily by 
examining rectally all mares presented for 
physical examination and by reviewing the 
theory of pregnancy examination. The pur- 
pose of this report is to present in outline 
form the theory of pregnancy diagnosis 
by rectal examination. The outline is not 
original, since the method is as old as the 
veterinary profession itself, and has been 
described in many excellent publications, 
such as those listed in the references. 


Pregnancy Diagnosis by Rectal Examination 


This method is applicable to mares of 
all breeds except the smaller Shetland pony 
mares, the applicability depending upon 
the size of the mare and that of the exam- 
iner’s arm and hand. Because the exami- 
nation is objectionable to the animal, pro- 
tection of the examiner and the animal 
deserves attention. Since it is beyond the 
scope of this presentation to list the nu- 
merous mechanical devices and pharmaco- 
logic methods of restraint available, it is 
advisable simply to choose the mildest 
means, considering the animal as an indi- 
vidual and the circumstances involved. 
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Adequate protection can often be obtained 
from gates, partitions, and hay or straw 
bales placed properly behind the animal. 
Likewise, mares might be examined while 
in a truck if the tailgates are low enough 
to permit safe examination. 

Bandaging of the part of the tail in ap- 
position to the perineal region and rectum 
prevents introduction of hair into the rec- 
tum that might traumatize the mucosa of 
the intestine. Soiling of the tail is also 
avoided. 

The form and consistency of the fecal 
material in the rectum do not permit fric- 
tion-free entrance into the rectum. Proper 
lubrication facilitates introduction of the 
hand and is helpful in the examination 
itself. 

Examination is also facilitated by with- 
holding feed from the animal. This dimin- 
ishes the mass of intestinal contents, and 
the genital tract can be more easily manip- 
ulated and examined. 

Rectal examination, being a method of 
internal examination, requires a landmark 
for orientation. Such a landmark, having 
distinct characteristics and a_ relatively 
constant site in the mare, is provided by 
the ovaries. Systematic examination for 


pregnancy is begun by locating one of the 


ovaries. 

The left ovary is more easily accessible 
for a right-handed operator; the right 
ovary, for the left-handed operator. In 
the nonpregnant normal mare and_ in 
mares in early pregnancy, the ovaries are 
found in the sublumbar region 5 to 10 cm. 
directly anterior to the upper portion of 
the iliac shaft. The ovaries are recognized 
by their distinct, oval, and irregular out- 
line. The ovaries measure from 4 to 7 cm. 
in length and 3 to 6 cm. in height and 
width. These dimensions vary with size 
and parity of the mare and with the season 
of the year. The left ovary is the larger in 
practically all mares. The only structures 
that might possibly be mistaken for ova- 
ries are the formed fecal balls in the lesser 
colon. The ovaries are, however, easily 
distinguishable from the latter, which are 
softer in consistency, numerous, and rela- 
tively freely movable. The extent to which 
the ovaries are movable is limited by the 
suspensory ligament and the uterus. The 
failure to locate the ovaries in the de- 
scribed position is highly indicative of ad- 
vanced pregnancy, in which case the ova- 
ries are found further anteriorly and ven- 
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Fig. 1—Genital organs of normal 


nonpregnant 


trally as well as closer together. Detailed 
examination of the ovaries does not con- 
tribute information significant for preg- 
nancy diagnosis; therefore, it is omitted 
until the examination of the uterus is com- 
pleted, and the mare is found to be non- 
pregnant. 

After location of the ovary, the course 
of the uterovarian ligament is determined 
by palpation medially until the abrupt flat- 
tened ovarian end of the horn is detected. 
The uterus of the mare is almost “T”- 
shaped, with the tips of the horns bent 
dorsally and anteriorly forming an arch 
with the lesser curvature facing dorsally. 
The body and the horns are flattened dor- 
soventrally. The anterior edge of the body 
located on the pelvic brim is 1 to 144% ecm. 
thick, the thickness depending upon the 
size and the parity of the animal. The dor- 
soventral thickness of the horns tapers 
slightly toward the ovarian end. The con- 
sistency of the organ is flaccid even in 
estrous mares. Turgidity of the uterus is 
apparent only in early pregnancies and 
does not indicate an estrous state. In order 
to obtain reliable results the entire ante- 
rior edge of the uterine body and the horns 
must be palpated. Differences in_ size, 
shape, and consistency between both horns, 
and within one horn of the uterus are most 
easily detected by palpation between the 
thumb and the other fingers bent and slid 
underneath the anterior edge of the uterus. 
Palpation of the entire uterus in a single 
attempt might be impossible because of 
straining and_ peristalsis. Examination 
should be resumed after this interference 
ceases at the site examined last. Occasion- 
ally, the opposite horn might have to be 
examined starting from the corresponding 
ovary. 
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Becoming thoroughly familiar with the 
characteristics of the nonpregnant nor- 
mal uterus (Fig. 1) is extremely helpful 
in efficient pregnancy examination, partic- 
ularly for the beginner. 

Pregnancy diagnosis is based upon de- 
tection of the physiologic alterations of the 
uterus in pregnancy. The changes regard- 
ing shape, size, consistency, and position 
of the pregnant uterus are outlined in 
chronological order as follows: 

1) Four-Week (28- to 30-Day) Preg- 
nancy.—This stage is characterized by a 
distinct spherical enlargement, measuring 
2% to 3 em. in diameter, located in the 
lower third of one horn, predominantly the 
right (Fig. 2). This is the time when the 
tonus of the uterus is the highest, permit- 
ting distinct palpation of the pregnant 
horn above and also below the bulge. The 
bulge is primarily ventral. Careful com- 
parison of both horns, particularly the 
junctions that protrude in a downward 
curve in the nonpregnant mare also is im- 


perative for detection of this stage of 
pregnancy. 

2) Five-Week (35-Day) Pregnancy.— 
The enlargement is still spherical in shape 
and still involves the horn only. The size 
of the distinct, circumscribed enlargement 
reaches 3 to 4 cm. in diameter and resem- 
bles a golf ball in size and shape. The wall 
over the enlargement is thinner and per- 
mits the examiner to feel the fluctuation 
of the enlargement. The tonus of the uter- 
ine wall is relatively high. 

3) Siw-Week (42- to 45-Day) Preg- 
nancy.—The enlargement attains a slight- 
ly oval form measuring 5 to 614 em. in 
length and approximately 2 cm. in diam- 
eter (Fig. 3). The conceptus with its mem- 
branes and fluids reaches the junction of 
the horn and the body. 

4) Seven-Week (48- to 50-Day) Preg- 
nancy.—The enlargement, distinct and oval 
in shape, begins to involve the body of the 
uterus. It is approximately 8 cm. long and 
6 cm. in diameter. Fluctuation of the fetal 


Fig. 2—Genital organs of mare 28-30 days pregnant. 
Fig. 3—Genital organs of mare 42-45 days pregnant. 
Fig. 4—Genital organs of mare 2 months pregnant. 
Fig. 5—Genital tract of mare 3 months pregnant. 
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fluids within the enlargement and fetal 
membrane are clearly palpable. 

5) Two-Month Pregnancy.—A p pr oxi- 
mately half of the enlargement involves 
the uterine body. The enlargement that 
now has assumed the shape of a football 
measures 12 to 15 cm. in length and 8 to 
10 cm. in diameter (Fig. 4). 

6) Three-Month Pregnancy.—The_ en- 
largement involves the entire body of the 
uterus and is approximately 20 to 25 em. 
long and about 10 to 15 em. in diameter 
(Fig. 5). The bulk of the pregnant uterus 
is partially abdominal in location and the 
ventral aspect of the uterine body cannot 
be reached. The conceptus can be easily de- 
tected upon ballottement of the enlarge- 
ment. 

7) Three- to 5-Month Pregnancy.—The 
taut anterior edge of the broad ligament, 
directed downward, forward, and medially, 
is in the site previously occupied by the 
ovaries. The marked descent of the preg- 
nant uterus is associated with a traction 
on the broad ligament resulting in mark- 
edly increased tension of the ligament. The 
ovaries are consequently found further 
ventrally, anteriorly, and also closer to- 
gether. The horns of the uterus are de- 
flected medially over the enlarged body of 
the uterus. The descent of the uterus is 
not complete, permitting palpation of the 
fetus (Fig. 6). 
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Fig. 6—Genital tract or 
mare 5 months pregnant. 
Notice partially  dis- 
placed ovary—A; tense 
broad ligament—B; and 
deflected position of the 
horns—C. 


8) Five- to 7-Month Pregnancy.—The 
descent of the uterus is completed toward 
the end of this period, resulting in still 
more increased tension of the broad liga- 
ments and further displacement of the ova- 
ries. The displacement, the hypertrophied 
uterovarian artery, and the absence of the 
ovaries and the uterus in their nonpreg- 
nant position are signs adequate for mak- 
ing a diagnosis of pregnancy. 

9) Seven-Month Pregnancy to Parturi- 
tion.—Ascent of the pregnant uterus be- 
gins at 7 months of pregnancy. The fetus 
can be distinctly palpated. 

The conditions requiring concern and 
consideration in differential diagnosis are 
relatively few and rare. Pyometra, the 
most important, is easily distinguished 
from pregnancy by lack of the conceptus 
in the enlarged uterus as well as the thick- 
er wall of the uterus. Vaginal examination 
might assist in making a diagnosis in cases 
of doubt. Partial dilation of the uterus as 
described elsewhere’ might pose difficul- 
ties. Conditions corresponding to that de- 
scription have not been reported in the lit- 
erature, nor have they been encountered in 
this clinic. Mistaking the filled bladder or 
the pelvic flexure of the left colon for the 
pregnant uterus has been mentioned in dif- 
ferential diagnostic Actu- 
ally, the most important and frequent cause 
of errors in pregnancy diagnosis by rectal 
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palpation is the failure to ascertain that 
the organ or structure examined is the 
uterus. Even the experienced operator 
might encounter mares which for one rea- 
son or another fail to cooperate, preclud- 
ing a definite diagnosis. Failure to admit 
that diagnosis is impossible at that partic- 
ular time is another cause of diagnostic 
errors. 

The significance of vaginal examination 
has been pointed out by several workers.!:? 
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It is highly doubtful whether positive find- 
ings obtained by vaginoscopic examination 
are adequate for a diagnosis of pregnancy 
in the absence of positive signs of preg- 
nancy detected by rectal examination. 
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Surgical Correction of Uterine Torsion in the Mare 


In 4 mares with left uterine torsion in which the operator’s 
hand could not be passed beyond the cervix, a small incision was 
made in the left flank in the recumbent animal under epidural 
and local anesthesia. After passing the entire forearm under- 
neath the uterus toward its anterior part, the uterus was lifted 
and turned to its normal position easily, even in cases of torsion 
of over 360 degrees. One mare, 314 days pregnant, foaled nor- 
mally 18 hours later; however, the foal did not survive. 

In 2 mares, a flank incision was made on the standing animal 
confined in stocks. Chlorpromazine (100 to 150 mg.) was given 
intravenously and 2% procaine solution (200 ml.), locally. A 15 
cm. incision was made in the flank at the site of the torsion. 
Light effort with one arm was sufficient to lift the uterus and 
correct the torsion. The entire operation was completed in 40 
minutes. One mare foaled normally 30 days after the operation. 

The flank approach in the standing mare is preferred in 
cases of uterine torsion antepartum because survival chances of 
the foal are better and because there is less risk with intoxicated 
mares and less danger of rupturing the uterine wall or blood 
vessels.—Vlaams Diergeneesk. Tijdschr., 30, (Jan., 1961) :10. 
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Tylosin Treatment of Infectious 


Bovine Mastitis 


THIS IS a report of a study on the efficacy 
of tylosin in treatment of streptococcic 
and staphylococcic infections of the bovine 
mammary gland under field conditions. 


Materials and Methods 


Six privately owned dairy herds producing grade 
4 milk were selected within a 15-mile radius of 
Greenfield, Ind. In each instance, there was clinical 
evidence that a mastitis problem existed in the herd, 
but no detailed evaluations had been made. Herds 
1 and 5 consisted of purebred Holstein-Friesians; 
herd 6 was purebred Guernsey; herds 2, 3, and 4 
were grade cows predominantly of the Holstein- 
Friesian breed. All herds were milked twice daily 
with milking machines, and herds 5 and 6 utilized 
milking parlors. Management and sanitation pro- 
cedures were judged to be above average in herds 
1 and 6 and average in the other herds. 


Diagnostic Procedures 


Immediately before milking, the udder 
and teats of each cow were thoroughly 
cleaned with an individual paper towel 
dipped in fresh aqueous chlorine solution 
and the ends of the teats swabbed with 
iodine. Individual foremilk samples were 
then collected from each quarter for vari- 
ous diagnostic tests. Samples were col- 
lected from treated quarters in the same 
manner one and two weeks after treatment 
to evaluate the results of tylosin therapy. 
All infected cows in each herd which would 
be lactating throughout the period of the 
study were included in the test. 

The diagnostic tests used for each quar- 


Dr. Barnes is research veterinarian, Eli Lilly and Com- 
pany, Greenfield, Ind. Mr. Hennessy is a fourth-year stu- 
dent, School of Veterinary Medicine, University of Mis- 
souri. 

The authors thank Dr. W. R. Oldham, Greenfield, Ind., 
for assistance in arranging the cooperative study with herd 
owners in the treatment of cows, G. G. Carter, Eli Lilly 
and Company, for technical assistance in performing 
tylosin milk assays, and S. Johns, for typing the manu- 
script. 
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ter included the following: strip cup test, 
Hotis test, pH determination (bromcresol 
purple test), catalase test, Whiteside test, 
and bacteriologic culturing. 

Milk samples were incubated overnight 
at 37 C. and then streaked on one quarter 
of a 5% bovine blood agar plate. The 
plates were incubated for 16 to 20 hours 
and then examined for growth. Small col- 
onies which resembled those of strepto- 
cocci were transferred into broth and fur- 
ther differentiated by biochemical fermen- 
tations. Typical colonies with double-zone 
hemolysis or typical colonies with atypical 
hemolysis were transferred into dilute rab- 
bit plasma for the coagulase test. Coagu- 
lation of the plasma within 24 hours was 
considered as confirmation of Staphylococ- 
cus aureus. 

Isolation of Staph. aureus, Streptococcus 
uberis, Streptococcus agalactiae, or Strep- 
tococcus dysgalactiae was considered diag- 
nostic of mastitis. In most instances, other 
diagnostic tests also indicated inflamma- 
tory tissue changes. For the purposes of 
this study, each infected quarter was con- 
sidered as a case. If two infective agents 
were isolated, each was considered to be a 
ease. Few of the infected quarters studied 
were positive to the strip cup test. 

Infected quarters were treated immedi- 
ately after milking by intramammary in- 
jection through the teat canal. Twelve mil- 
liliters of a sterile solution containing 25 
mg. or 240 mg. of tylosin tartrate in glyc- 
erin was injected three times at 24-hour 
intervals. Each injection was administered 
by a sterile glass syringe and metal teat 
cannula after the end of the teat had been 
swabbed with alcohol. The quarter was 
not massaged after treatment; no other 
medication was used. 

The tylosin treatment was considered 
successful if the causal organism could 
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TABLE 1—Incidence of Infectious Bovine Mastitis 


in Six Indiana Dairy Herds 


No. No. 
lactating infected 
cows cows 


No. 
infected 
Per cent quarters 


Herd 


Per cent 


26 69.2 34 
19 89.5 43 
87.5 41 64.1 
60.9 34 37.0 
63 41.5 
49 27.8 
255 40.3 


32.7 
44.8 


Over-all 


not be isolated from the milk one or two 
weeks following treatment. 


Tylosin Milk Level Procedures 


Individual quarter samples were col- 
lected from 6 cows in herd 3 to determine 
how long tylosin could be detected in the 
milk after therapy. Each quarter treated 
was negative to all tests for mastitis, and 
240 mg. of tylosin was injected into each 
on three successive days. Samples were col- 
lected every 24 hours beginning one day 
after the first tylosin treatment for a total 
of eight days, or through the fifth day 
after the last treatment. Upon return to 
the laboratory, all specimens were imme- 
diately frozen and submitted for assay 
simultaneously at the end of the collection 


period. Assay was performed by the cyl- 
inder-plate method utilizing Sarcina lutea, 
ATCC 9341, as the test organism. 


Bacterial Sensitivity Procedures 


Inhibitory levels of tylosin for 267 
staphylococci and streptococci, isolated be- 
fore and after clinical treatment, were 
determined by inoculating agar slant cul- 
tures of the organisms onto 7.5- by 12.0- 
inch bovine blood agar plates containing 1.0, 
10.0, or 50.0 ~g. of tylosin per milliliter of 
melted agar. Groups of cultures were inoc- 
ulated simultaneously onto plates contain- 
ing the three tylosin concentrations, and 
each group tested two different times. The 
inoculated plates were incubated at 37 C. 
for 24 hours and examined for growth. 
Any colony formation detectable under a 
bright light with the unaided eye was in- 
terpreted as growth of the organism. 


Results 


From the diagnostic tests compiled from 
all six herds, it was found that of 158 
lactating cows, 113 (71.5%) were infected 
in one or more quarters. Of the total of 
632 quarters, 225 (40.3%) were infected 
(Table 1). Only Staph. aureus and the 
mastitis streptococci were isolated from 
the infected quarters except for one isola- 


TABLE 2—-Results of Treating Infectious Bovine Mastitis with Tylosin Tartrate by Intramammary 
Injection 


Etiologic agent 
Staph. aureus 
Streptococcus spp. 
Staph. aureus 
Streptococcus spp. 


Staph. aureus 
Streptococcus spp. 


Subtotals 


3¢ Staph. aureus 
Streptococcus spp. 
Staph. aureus 
Streptococcus spp. 
Staph. aureus 
Streptococcus spp. 
Staph. aureus 
Streptococcus spp. 
Staph. aureus 
Streptococcus spp. 


Subtotals 


Staph. aureus 
Streptococcus spp. 


Totals 


Infections 
eliminated** 


Cases 


treated* Per cent 


23 15 65.2 
12 11 91.7 
33 12 36.3 
10 70.0 
56 48.2 
22 81.8 


26 57. 
15 86. 
20 45. 
9 77. 
33 2 87.8 
23 21 91.3 
24 8 33.3 
16 13 81.2 
103 61 59.2 
63 54 85.7 


159 88 55.4 
85 72 84.7 


*Each infected quarter was considered a case. If 2 infective agents were isolated, each was considered as a 


case 


**Based on inability to isolate organisms 1 or 2 weeks after treatment. 


+Infected quarters treated on 3 successive days at the rate of 25 mg. per quarter per day. 
$Infected quarters treated on 3 successive days at the rate of 240 mg. per quarter per day. 
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6 
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2 
4 
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TABLE 3—Results of Treating Infectious Bovine 
Mastitis in Six Herds with Tylosin Tartrate at the 
Rate of 25 mg. or 240 mg. per Quarter on Three 
Consecutive Days 


Cases Infections 
Agent treated* eliminated** Per cent 


Staph. aureus 159 88 55.4 
Ser. dysgalactiae 31 28 90.3 
Ser. agalactiae 17 13 76.5 
Ser. uberis 37 31 83.8 


Total 244 160 65.6 
*Each infected quarter was considered a case. If 2 infec- 
tive agents were isolated, each was considered as a case. 


**Based on inability to isolate organisms 1 or 2 weeks 
after treatment. 


tion of Corynebacterium pyogenes. The 
latter quarter was a typical case of ad- 
vanced chronic purulent mastitis and was 
not included in the study. 

After treating each mastitic quarter in 
two herds three times with 25 mg. of tylos- 
in, Staph. aureus infection was eliminated 
from 48.2% of 56 cases and streptococcic 
infection from 81.8% of 22 cases. Over-all, 
the etiologic agent could not be recovered 
after treatment from 57.7% of 78 previ- 
ously infected quarters (Table 2). 

Treatment of infected quarters in four 
herds three times with 240 mg. of tylosin 
resulted in elimination of Staph. aureus 
infection from 59.2% of 103 cases and of 
streptococcic infection from 85.7% of 63 
cases, Over-all, 69.3% of 166 infections 
were eliminated (Table 2). 

Upon compilation of the results of treat- 
ment of all quarters with tylosin, it was 
found that 55.3% of 159 Staph. aureus 
infections and 84.7% of 85 streptococcic 
infections were removed. Over-all, 65.6% 
of 244 infections were eliminated after 
these treatments (Table 3). 

Upon assay of milk samples from quar- 


TABLE 4—Assay of Milk Samples from Quarters 
Treated with 240 mg. Tylosin Tartrate on Three 
Consecutive Days 

Tylosin activity in milk 
(units/ml.) 
Sample hours Sample hours 
during treatment posttreatment 
24 “24 « 
* 29 4.0 1.75 0.113 NA** NA 
1.103 1.0 2. NA NA 
1.05 0.9 2. 0.1 NA 
ae 
1. 


17.5 27.0 0.38 NA 
3.0 0.203 0.145 NA 
1.85 2.0 NA NA 
*No sample assayed at the time of the first treatment; 
**NA—no activity. 
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ters of 6 cows treated three consecutive 
days with tylosin at the rate of 240 mg. 
per quarter, it was found that all detect- 
able tylosin had disappeared by 72 hours 
after the last injection (Table 4). 

Of the 267 bacterial cultures tested for 
sensitivity in vitro to tylosin, 165 (61.8%) 
were inhibited by 1.0 yg. per milliliter, and 
the remainder, 102 cultures, were inhibited 
by 10.0 yg. per milliliter (Table 5). No 


TABLE 5—Inhibitory Levels of Tylosin in Vitro for 
Mastitis Staphylococci and Streptococci 


No. inhibited 
No. (ug./ml.) 
Agent tested 1.0 


0 


5 
Staph. aureus 89 
Str. dysgalactiae 1 


> 


0. 

0 

0 

Ser. agalactiae 2 2 0 
Str. uberis 10 0 
0 


Total 102 
Percentage 


culture required more than 10.0 jpg. per 
milliliter of tylosin for inhibition. The 
cultures tested included those isolated 
from quarters after treatment. 

Intramammary injection of tylosin ap- 
peared to cause mild irritation to a few 
cows in these trials. Uneasiness such as 
stepping and occasional kicking at the ud- 
der occurred for as long as ten minutes 
after the first injection. However, the 
signs did not persist and usually were not 
seen after administration of the second 
and third injections. Some owners observed 
an increase in exudate in milk strainer 
pads for several days after therapy. At 
the same time, they noticed that certain 
treated quarters appeared to milk out 
more completely and be more pliable after 
milking. No effort was made to closely 
measure milk production of each cow dur- 
ing or after tylosin treatment, but no 
marked reduction in daily milk yield oc- 
curred. However, a transitory drop in 
milk production after treatment in one 
herd was attributed to nervousness in the 
cows. 


Summary 

In six Indiana dairy herds, 244 cases of 
staphylococcic and_ streptococcic bovine 
mastitis were treated by intramammary 
injection with three consecutive daily 
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doses of tylosin tartrate. At 25 mg. per 
injection, Staphylococcus aureus infection 
was eliminated from 48.2% of the cases 
of staphylococcic mastitis, and Strepto- 
coccus dysgalactiae, Streptococcus agalac- 
tiae, and Streptococcus uberis, from 81.8% 
of the cases of streptococcic mastitis, for 
an over-all rate of 57.7%. At 240 mg. per 
injection, 59.2% of the staphylococcic mas- 
titis and 85.7% of streptococcic mastitis 
were eliminated for an over-all rate of 


69.3%. All detectable traces of tylosin dis- 
appeared from the milk of treated quarters 
within 72 hours after the last of three 
daily infusions. Of 267 isolates of staphy- 
lococci and streptococci, all were inhibited 
in vitro by 10.0 ng. per milliliter of agar 
and 165 were inhibited by 1.0 ,g. per mil- 
liliter of agar. Mild transitory irritation 
from the first tylosin injection was seen 
in a few cows but usually did not occur 
with the second or third injection. 


Organophosphate Insecticide Poisoning in Cattle 


Six deaths were reported in a herd of yearling cattle sprayed 
with a 0.5% concentration of the organophosphate insecticide, 
Bayer 21/199, in the form of a wettable powder. At necropsy, 
3 of the yearlings had myocardial hemorrhages; congestion, em- 
physema, and edema of the lungs; petechial hemorrhages in the 
diaphragm; and liver congestion. These animals were sprayed 
in cold weather when they were possibly under the stress of 
shipping and of changed environment and feed, factors which 
may have enhanced their susceptibility to the insecticide. 

The first clinical signs were dullness, depression, roughened 
coat, and increased salivation and lacrimation. Later, there were 
tremors, shivering, muscular spasms, rapid, shallow respirations, 
diarrhea, and incoordination. Eventually, there were emaciation 
and dehydration. Deaths occurred from three days to two weeks 
after spraying. 

Recommended antidote for organophosphate poisoning is 
atropine and a mixture of oximes, such as pyridine-2-aldoxime 
(2-PAM, Campbell Pharmaceuticals, New York, N.Y.).—Canad. 
Vet. J., 2, (June, 1961): 207. 


Physiologic Considerations Relating to Anesthesia 
of Birds 


Size for size, birds have a significantly higher basal meta- 
bolic rate than have mammals. Smaller varieties have body tem- 
peratures as high as 112 F. These factors may, in part, account 
for the extremely rapid absorption, detoxication, and elimination 
of drugs in birds. For example, toxic quantities of volatile and 
gaseous anesthetics may be absorbed in a few seconds. Another 
related factor is the anatomy of the respiratory system: a long 
trachea, “straight-through” bronchi to the air sacs, air spaces in 
the long bones, and laterally disposed tertiary bronchi with ab- 
sorptive extremities. Also to be considered is the fact that a given 
unit volume of air effects gaseous exchange twice in each respira- 
tory cycle. This very sensitive respiratory mechanism has made 
‘anaries useful in the detection of poisonous gases in wells and 
mines.—Vet. Rec., 73, (Feb. 18, 1961): 139. 
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Attempted Use of Hormones To Influence 


Mastitis as Measured by California Mastitis 


Test Ratings and Shedding of Certain Bacteria 


BOVINE MASTITIS associated with staphylo- 
cocci, Pseudomonas spp., and some strepto- 
cocci other than Streptococcus agalactiae, 
appeared to have been stimulated by estro- 
genic substances in feed when combined 
with the effect of estrogens produced by 
the cows Other observa- 
tions indicated that milk samples from 
cows fed legume-grass silage,* a forage re- 
ported to contain estrogenic substances,’ 
had a relatively high resistance to Str. 
agalactiae. A limited evaluation of the ef- 
fects of estrogens and progesterone on 
mastitis is reported here. 


Methods 


Cows were maintained under usual dairy farm 
conditions. They were fed mixed hay, grain, and 
forage crop or corn silage during winter months and 
in summer legume-grass forage either in the freshly 
harvested state or as pasture. An effort was made to 
use cows that had relatively high California Mastitis 
Test ratings, indicating that their udders were shed- 
ding abnormal numbers of leukocytes. 

The hormonal preparations used were an aqueous 
solution of 17 alpha acetoxy progesterone (50 mg./ 
ml.), progesterone (U.S.P.) in sesame oil (50 mg./ 
ml.), and 19 nor-ethinyl-testosterone, an orally active 
progesterone, in powder form. 

Bacteriologic determinations were accomplished 
by plating 0.01 ml. of aseptically collected, freshly 
drawn milk samples from individual quarters on 
tryptose blood agar using a loop (3 mm.). The 
plates were incubated at 37 C. for 24 hours and 
at room temperature for the next 24 hours. Freshly 
obtained quarter samples also were used in con- 
ducting the California Mastitis Test.° The ratings 
for this test were obtained by rating each quarter 
sample from one to four, depending on degree of 
reaction. The sum of these quarter ratings was used 
as the rating for each cow. 


From the Department of Veterinary Science, Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Wooster. 


The progesterone was supplied by Jack Owen Reed, 
D.V.M., Syntex Animal Products, New York 16, N.Y. 


This work was supported in part by a grant from Eli 
Lilly and Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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W.D. Pounden, D.V.M., Ph.D., and Norma A. Frank, M.S. 


Results 


Of 6 cows being fed winter rations, 2 
were given orally each day for four days 
50 mg. of progesterone; 2 others were 
given 100 mg. of progesterone per day for 
the same period; and 2 served as controls 
(Table 1). The results of the CMT tests and 
counts of hemolytic staphylococci did not 
indicate that any significant influence was 
exerted by the treatment. 

Two cows also on winter feed were given 
intramuscular injections totaling 330 mg. 
of progesterone for one week. A third cow 
was given 1,000 mg. of progesterone for 
two weeks (Table 2). Results indicated the 
progesterone did not influence CMT rat- 
ings. Although the number of staphylococci 
being shed later in the test period were 
smaller, there was much variation. 


TABLE 1—Sums of CMT Ratings and Average 
Counts of Hemolytic Staphylococci* of Quarter 
Milk Samples from Cows Fed 17 Alpha Acetoxy 
Progesterone While on Winter Rations 


No. 0 1 2 3 4 8 15 22 
1 

No. mg. fed 100 100 100 100 . P Sis 

CMT 12 7 0 

? 

No. mg. fed 100 100 100 100 i sik 

CMT 8 pers 10 I1 6 4 

Staphylococci en 20 213 6 
3 

No. mg. fed 50 50 50 50 

a 

5 

(control) 

6 

(control) 


*Bacterial counts were made on 0.01 ml. of milk. 
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TABLE 2—Sums of CMT Ratings and Average 
Counts of Hemolytic Staphylococci* of Quarter 
Milk Samples from Cows Given Intramuscular In- 
jections of Progesterone (U.S.P.) and Fed Winter 
Rations 


Days 
Cow 
1,414 

No. mg. given, i.m, 

CMT 
Staphy!ococci 


No. mg. given, i.m. 

CMT 

Staphylococci 

1,177%* 

No. mg. given, i.m. . 

CMT 12 2 

Staphy!ococci 48 2 
*Bacterial counts were made on 0.01 ml. of milk. 
**This cow had only 3 lactating quarters. 


Five cows fed legume-grass soilage, were 
given intramuscular injections of 100 mg. 
of progesterone on the first and fourth 
days of the test period. On the 13th day, 1 
cow was given 100 mg.; 1, 150 mg.; and 8, 
200 mg. (Table 3). Results of this test 
indicated that nothing was gained by the 
treatment. These cows were observed for 
an additional ten days; test results during 
this period indicated that progesterone 
treatment was of no value. None of these 
cows were shedding many staphylococci; 
consequently, results of the counts of this 
organism were of little value. None of the 
streptococci were Str. agalactiae. 


TABLE 3——-Sums of CMT Ratings and the Average 
Counts of Hemolytic Staphylococci and Strepto- 
cocci* of Quarter Milk Samples from Cows Given 
Intramuscular Injections of Progesterone (U.S.P.) 
and Fed Legume-Grass Silage 
Days 


No. mg. given, i.m. 
CMT 
Staphylococci 
Streptococci 

1,252 
No. mg. given, i.m. 
CMT 
Staphylococci 
Streptococci 

1,305 
No. mg. given, i.m. 
CMT 
Staphylococci 
Streptococci 

1,232 
No. mg. given, i.m. 
CMT 


Staphylococci 
Streptococci 

1,272 
No. mg. given, i.m. 
CMT 
Staphylococci 
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Daily feedings of 50 mg. of 19-nor- 
ethinyl-testosterone, were given to each of 
4 cows for 14 days. Four others were given 
200 mg. each in a similar manner. These 8 
cows were among those in the herd having 
the highest CMT ratings. Consequently, 
average CMT ratings of the remaining 18 
cows in the herd, which served as partial 
controls, were lower. All were pastured on 
alfalfa, Ladino clover, and grass. The 2 
organisms recovered most often from mas- 
titic cows in this herd were hemolytic 
staphylococci and a Streptococcus organ- 
ism other than Str. agalactiae. 

The CMT ratings were averaged for the 
4 cows in each group (Table 4). There was 
no variation in the results obtained using 
this evaluation technique that could be as- 
sociated with treatment. Although on some 
days lowered averages were obtained, they 
were not consistent in either the group 
given the higher or lower dose. The average 
figures obtained for the controls were, of 
course, lower; however, they too varied 
greatly. 

The counts made of the numbers of 
colonies of hemolytic staphylococci and 
streptococci did not indicate any influence 
resulting from treatment (Table 4). 

Six cows in a herd fed on mixed hay, 
grain, molasses, and corn silage were given 
orally, in addition, 10 mg. of diethylstil- 
bestrol per day for 59 days. Six other cows 
in the same herd served as controls. These 
two groups included cows from among those 
in the herd which were most affected with 
chronic mastitis. After the two months 
of treatment, all cows were pastured. 


TABLE 4—Average of Sums of CMT Ratings and 

Average Counts of Hemolytic Staphylococci and 

Streptococci* from Quarter Milk Samples from 4 

Cows Fed 50 mg. and 4 Fed 200 mg. of 19-Nor- 

Ethinyl-Testosterone per Day for 14 Days; All 
Cows Were Pastured 


Days 


4 cows given 
50 mg. 
CMT 
Staphylococci 
Streptococci 


4 cows given 
200 mg. 
CMT 
Staphylococci 
Streptococci 


18 controls 
CMT 
Staphylococci 20 
Streptococci 30 


*Bacterial counts were made on 0.01 ml. 


1.2 
9 
0 
No. 0 4 #7 I 13 19 25 
1,154 
7 8 8 8 8 8 
100 100... 200... 
0 360 175 93 195 145 170 18 
290 3 0 585 562 500 1,573 955 
25 35 208 3 88 210 27 
663 0 665 200 199 270 Oo 
Be ta *Bacterial counts were made on 0.01 ml. of milk. en of milk = 


TABLE 5—Average of Sums of CMT Ratings and 
Average Numbers of Hemolytic Staphylococci and 
Str. agalactiae* of Quarter Milk Samples from 6 
Cows Fed Hay, Grain, and Corn Silage and from 
6 Other Cows Fed, in Addition, 10 mg. of Diethyl- 
stilbestrol for Two Months 
Days 


0 16 31 45 59 100 142 


6 diethyl- 
stilbestrol-fed cows 
CMT 13 11 12 10 13 13 12 
Staphylococci 23 3 1 1 3 1 
Streptococci 439 158 32 122 86 56 


6 control cows 
; 12 8 8 7 9 7 9 
Staphylococci 13 0 3 a 
Streptococci 170 64 56 107 89 37 


*Bacterial counts were made on 0.01 ml. of milk. 


Group averages for the CMT and bacterial 
counts are given (Table 5). The CMT re- 
sults indicated that chronic mastitis was 
more intense in the treated group than the 
control group of 6 cows (Table 5). There 
was no indication that the treatment in- 
fluenced the CMT results. 

The average numbers of Str. agalactiae 
colonies in milk samples were higher in 
both groups at the beginning than at later 
examinations (Table 5). The hormone- 
treated group had the highest average 
count at the start and a proportionally 
greater reduction in numbers during the 
experimental period. The average numbers 
of hemolytic staphylococci were low in all 
samples. They were higher in samples at 
the start of the experiment. 

Clinical cases at the time the study was 
undertaken, for the most part, were asso- 
ciated with Str. agalactiae. Although the 
average numbers of these organisms in 
samples from the treated group were re- 
duced greatly during the treatment period, 
the CMT results continued to remain at 
high levels and did not indicate that much 
clinical improvement had occurred. Fur- 
thermore, there were 12 quarters visibly 
mastitic in 5 cows in the treated group and 
15 in 4 cows in the control group during 
the 59-day treatment period. 


Discussion 


On the basis of previous experiences,'*:4° 
it seemed logical to expect that progesterone 
or diethylstilbestrol, or both, might influ- 
ence the mastitis status of cows. The pres- 
ent data do not support this expectation. 
At present, it is improbable that much re- 
lief from mastitis can be expected through 
the use of manufactured hormone products. 
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Although the commercial products gave 
no encouraging results, the possibility re- 
mains that hormonal substances occurring 
naturally in forages are the agents which 
render feeds capable of influencing the oc- 
currence of mastitis. The possibility of re- 
ducing mastitis by use of forage programs, 
designed to avoid stimulating mastitis as- 
sociated with certain microorganisms, also 
remains. 


Summary 

Little or no effect was obtained in at- 
tempts to reduce relatively high California 
Mastitis Test ratings of cows or change 
the numbers of hemolytic staphylococci and 
streptococci they were shedding by admin- 
istering progesterone in the following 
ways: 

Four cows each were fed 17 alpha acetoxy 
progesterone (50 mg. or 100 mg. per day 
for four consecutive days); 8 cows each 
were given progesterone intramuscularly 
totaling 300 to 1,000 mg. during a one- to 
two-week period; 4 cows were fed 19-nor- 
ethinyl-testosterone, an orally active pro- 
gesterone, at the rate of 50 mg. per day for 
14 days, and 4 others were given 200 mg. 

The daily feeding of 10 mg. of diethyl- 
stilbestrol to 6 cows for two months did 
not materially change CMT ratings or the 


number of hemolytic staphylococci and 
Streptococcus agalactiae being shed. 
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Gastrointestinal Parasitism in lowa Cattle 


W. J. Zimmermann, Ph.D., and Earl D. Hubbard, D.V.M., M.S. 


DURING 1955-1959, a study was made to 
determine the incidence of gastrointestinal 
parasitism in 19 cattle herds consisting of 
approximately 1,750 animals from south 
central Iowa. The repetitive method of tak- 
ing samples was used to eliminate some of 
the factors which affect reliability of fecal 
egg counts as well as to provide informa- 
tion concerning possible seasonal fluctua- 
tion of gastrointestinal parasites. 

In earlier studies,‘ when single fecal 
samples were obtained, there was an inci- 
dence of 47.4% for trichostrongyle-type 
nematodes in Iowa dairy cattle and an in- 
cidence of 71.4% in beef cattle. The mean 
number of eggs per gram (e.p.g.) of feces 
was low in the 2 types of cattle, 12.7 and 
35.9 respectively. Coccidia were present in 
34.8% of the dairy cattle fecal samples and 
in 40.0% of the beef cattle fecal samples. 
According to one investigator, there was 
a seasonal fluctuation of gastrointestinal 
helminths in beef calves in feedlots in 
northeastern Iowa.? 


Materials and Methods 


Fecal samples were collected at random from the 
19 herds at intervals of 2 months or less: 7 or 8 in- 
dividual samples were usually obtained from each 
herd. Samples of freshly passed feces of beef cattle 
were obtained from feedlots or pastures. Care was 
taken to prevent sample contamination from the soil. 
Fecal samples were obtained directly from the rec- 
tums of dairy cattle. 

The management methods employed on the farms 
were typical for Iowa. The native beef animals were 
generally pastured, whereas feeder stock were main- 
tained in feedlots. Dairy cattle herds, which were 
generally small, were both stabled and _ pastured. 
Herd O was part of a large commercial dairy oper- 
ation in which cattle were kept on drylot. 

No treatments for parasites were used except in 


From Veterinary Medical Research Institute, College of 
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herd N. Beef stock on this farm were treated with 
phenothiazine just prior to this study. 

Examinations were made using a modification of 
Lane’s direct centrifugal flotation technique with a 
sugar solution medium. When possible, eggs were 
identified by genus; however, the term “tricho- 
strongyle-type” was used to include the eggs of most 
gastrointestinal parasites of the superfamilies Tri- 
chostrongylc'dea Strongyloidea. Except for 
Nematodirus, there is little difference in appearance 
of these eggs. Eggs of Nematodirus. Strongyloides. 
Capillaria, Trichuris, Neoascaris, Moniezia, and 
oocysts of Eimeria were distinct and were identi- 
fied according to genus. 


Results (Beef Herds) 


Herd A.—Fecal samples from herd A, 
consisting of approximately 200 beef cattle, 
were obtained during 3 years beginning 
November, 1955. All cattle were native 
stock. Rotation was practiced between pas- 
ture and feedlot, according to season. The 
over-all incidence of trichostrongyle-type 
eggs was 63%; 92 of the 147 samples con- 
tained eggs of this type (Table 1). In July, 
September, and November, 1956, 100% of 
the samples had these eggs; the lowest 
prevalence, 12.5% occurred in July, 1958. 
Although 50% or more samples contained 
these eggs, generally the e.p.g. was low. 
In only one sample was more than 100 e.p.g. 
found, this being 407 e.p.g. in a sample 
collected in July, 1956. The incidence of the 
other gastrointestinal parasites detected 
was low. Nematodirus, Strongyloides, Cap- 
illaria, Moniezia, and Eimeria were present. 

Three groups of calves were examined 
from herd A. Fecal examinations for the 
lst group were initiated at weaning in 
November, 1955, and continued through 
July, 1956. These calves were kept on both 
pasture and feedlot. All 63 calf fecal sam- 
ples contained trichostrongyle-type eggs. 
The maximum e.p.g. was 1,501 in Decem- 
ber, 1955. Nine other samples contained 
more than 300 e.p.g. The peak intensity 
was reached during the Ist 2 periods that 
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samples were collected, November and De- 
cember, 1955. Nematodirus eggs were in 39 
of the 63 samples; 2 had Neoascaris; and 
46 contained Fimeria. 

Fecal samples from a 2nd group of calves 
from herd A were examined during the 
period from November, 1957, through May, 
1958. The calves were kept on feedlot. 
There were trichostrongyle-type eggs in 94 
of the 96 samples examined. The peak of 
intensity occurred in the initial samples 
with a mean count of 116 e.p.g. Only one 
sample had more than 300 e.p.g. Nemato- 
dirus eggs were in 61 of the 96 samples; 
Strongyloides, in 1; Moniezia, in 13; and 
Eimeria oocysts, in 62. 

Only one collection of fecal samples was 
made from the 3rd group of calves. All 
5 samples contained trichostrongyle-type 
eggs. The maximum e.p.g. was 16. Nema- 


todirus and Eimeria were found in 2 and 3 
samples, respectively. 

Herds B, C, D, E, and F.—The beef cat- 
tle in these herds were located in central 
Iowa and originated in Montana. Herd B 
was purchased in 1955; herds C and D, in 
1956; and herds E and F, in 1957. In calf 
herds B, D, and F, there were approxi- 
mately 100 animals whereas, in the year- 
ling herds, C and E, there were 70 to 80 
animals. All herds except E were confined 
to feedlots throughout the studies. Herd E 
was kept on pasture. The incidence of 
trichostrongyle-type eggs was 60.0% or 
more in all herds with a maximum of 88.6% 
in herd C. Eggs per gram of feces was low 
in all herds. In only one sample was the 
e.p.g. above 120. An initial sample from 
herd D contained 649 e.p.g. Other parasites 
encountered included Nematodirus in the 


TABLE 1—Incidence of Gastrointestinal Parasites in lowa Beef Herds 


Trichostrongyle- 


No. of type eggs 
3 
= 
= A as Z 
A 
Adults 11/55-11/58 19 147 92 407 3 
Calves 11/55-7/56 6 63 63 1501 39 
Calves 11/57-5/58 + 96 94 353 61 
Calves 9/58 1 5 5 16 2 
Calves 11/55-1/57 8 56 33 1l 3 
Yearlings 11/56-6/57 5 35 31 58 0 
D 
Calves 11/56-1/58 9 69 56 649 9 
E 
Year'ings 11/57-9/58 6 i8 33 104 0 
F 
Calves 11/57-9/58 6 48 10 62 6 
G 
Yearlings 11/55-7/56 5 35 28 110 0 
Calves 11/55-11/56 7 19 25 10 2 
I 
Yearlings 11/56-7/57 5 35 19 49 0 
~ Calves 10/56-11/57 8 58 38 114 8 
K 
Yearlings 11/57-9/58 6 48 27 56 0 
Calves 11/57-9/58 6 48 28 25 0 
M 
Adults 8/55-10/58 20 115 45 32 0 
Calves 8/55-10/58 4 10 8 67 + 
N 
Adults 9/58-12/58 2 15 7 92 1 
Yearlings 9/58 1 7 6 40 0 
Calves 9/58 1 2 2 35 1 
Total /% 
Adults . 277 144/52.4 a 4/1.5 
Yearlings 208 144/69.2 
Calves 504 392/77.9 135/26.8 
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No. of positive samples 


= = 2 = = 

+ & OS E 

10 1 0 0 7 21 

0 0 0 2 0 46 

1 0 0 0 13 62 

1 0 0 0 0 3 

0 0 0 0 0 12 

0 0 1 0 0 19 

1 0 0 0 0 27 

0 0 0 0 0 11 

0 0 0 0 0 31 

0 0 0 0 0 10 

0 0 1 0 0 20 

0 0 0 0 1 8 

0 0 0 0 0 30 

0 0 0 0 11 

0 0 0 1 1 30 

1 0 0 0 6 9 

1 0 0 0 2 6 

0 0 0 0 0 1 

0 0 0 0 5 1 

0 0 0 0 1 1 
11/4.0  1/0.4 0 13/4.7  —-31/11.3 
3/0.6 1/0.2 17/3.4 268/53.2 
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TABLE 2—iIncidence of Gastrointestinal Parasites of lowa Dairy Herds 


Maxi- 


No. of 


Collec- 
tions 


Positive 
samples 


Sam-_ 
ples 


Collection 
Herd period 

Adults 
Calves 
Calves 
Calves 


5/55-11/58 7 165 
9/57-11/57 13 
4/58-5/58 25 
7/58-9/58 24 


Adults 
Calves 


10/55-10/58 
1/58-10/58 


11/55-3/57 


Q 
Adults 
R 


Adults 10/55-2/57 


Adults 
Total/% 
Adults 
Calves 


11/55-11/58 72 


300/58.8 
12/14.5 


calves of herds B, D, and F, Strongyloides 
in herd D, Trichuris in herd C, and Eimeria 
in all herds. 

Herds G, H, I, J, K, and L.—These herds 
also originated in Montana. Herds G and 
H were acquired in 1955; I and J, in 1956; 
and K and L, in 1957. All were kept in 
feedlots. The calves were in groups of 100 
to 110, whereas the yearlings were in 
groups of 70 to 80. The incidence of tricho- 
strongyle-type eggs was 50% or more in 
all herds. The number of trichostrongyle- 
type eggs was low throughout the studies. 
There was a maximum in one sample of 114 
e.p.g. in herd J. Nematodirus eggs were 
found in herds H and J; Neoascaris, in L; 
Trichuris, in H; and Moniezia eggs, in 
herds I and L. All herds had Eimeria 
oocysts. 

Herd M.—Herd M was a small beef herd 
occasionally pastured with a flock of sheep. 
Because of parasitism, the sheep required 
routine therapeutic and prophylactic treat- 
ment with phenothiazine. During July, 
1956, trichostrongyle-type eggs were found 
in 20 of 21 lamb fecal samples with a maxi- 
mum e.p.g. of 5,690. The high degree of 
parasitism in the sheep was in marked con- 
trast to the parasitism indicated by fecal 
examination results for the beef herd over 
a 3-year period. Trichostrongyle-type eggs 
were found in only 45 of the 115 fecal sam- 
ples from the beef cattle with a maximum 
e.p.g. of 32. One sample contained Strongy- 
loides eggs, whereas Moniezia eggs were 
found in 6, and Eimeria oocysts, in 9. The 
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No. of samples positive 
Neoas- 
caris 


Nema- 
todirus 


Stron- 
gyloides Moniezia 


Eimeria 


86/16.9 
27/32.6 


1/0.2 14/2.7 


low egg counts and incidence in the cattle 
indicates that cross transmission of para- 
sites from sheep to cattle was not an im- 
portant factor in this herd. 

Four groups of samples were obtained 
from the calves of this herd. Eight of the 
10 individual samples contained tricho- 
strongyle-type eggs with a maximum e.p.g. 
of 67. Eimeria oocysts and eggs of Nema- 
todirus, Strongyloides, and Moniezia were 
also present. 

Herd N.—Limited collection of samples 
was made from this small beef herd of 12 
cows, 10 yearlings, and 10 calves. All cattle 
were treated with a therapeutic dose of 
phenothiazine shortly before the initial col- 
lection. Two groups of fecal examinations 
of the beef cows disclosed that 7 of 15 sam- 
ples contained trichostrongyle-type eggs; 
the maximum e.p.g. was 92. Of 7 fecal 
samples from yearlings, 6 contained tricho- 
strongyle-type eggs, as did the feces from 
both calves. The maximum e.p.g. for the 
yearling samples was 40, whereas that for 
the calves was 35. Nematodirus eggs were 
in fecal samples from 1 cow and 1 calf; 
Moniezia was in 5 of 7 fecal samples from 
yearlings and in samples from 1 of 2 calves. 
Eimeria oocysts were present in fecal sam- 
ples from 1 cow, 1 yearling, and 1 calf. 


Results (Dairy Herds) 


Herd O.—Fecal samples were obtained 
from a 200-cow dairy herd starting in May, 
1955, and continuing through November, 
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1958 (Table 2). The cattle were kept on 
drylot and were fed green forage during 
the summer. There was an over-all inci- 
dence for trichostrongyle-type eggs of 50%. 
The maximum incidence was recorded in 
October, 1955, when 7 of 8 samples con- 
tained trichostrongyle-type eggs. The e.p.g. 
of feces was low throughout the studies 
with a maximum of 25. Other parasitic 
eggs found were Nematodirus in 1 sample, 
Strongyloides in 3, and Moniezia in 5. Ei- 
meria oocysts were found in 35 of 165 
samples. 

Fecal samples were also obtained from 3 
groups of calves from Herd O. Two collec- 
tions were made from the Ist group of 
calves. Nine of the 13 samples examined 
contained trichostrongyle-type eggs with a 
maximum of 120 e.p.g. Four samples con- 
tained Nematodirus, whereas 7 contained 
Eimeria oocysts. 

Three groups of samples were obtained 
from the 2nd group of calves. All 25 sam- 
ples were free of nematode eggs, and only 
4 contained Eimeria oocysts. Somewhat 
similar results were obtained from the 
fecal examinations for the 3rd group of 
calves. Only 1 of 24 samples contained 
trichostrongyle-type eggs; a single egg was 
found. Eimeria oocysts were found in 8 
samples. 

Herd P.—F¥ecal samples were obtained 
over 3 years from this herd of approxi- 
mately 30 cattle. The cows were pastured 
during spring and summer. Of 82 samples, 
51 contained trichostrongyle-type eggs 
with a maximum of 47 e.p.g. Strongyloides 
eggs were in 1 sample, Moniezia in 4, and 
Eimeria oocysts in 14. 

Five collections of fecal samples were 
made from calves of this herd at 2-month 
intervals. Two of the 21 samples contained 
trichostrongyle-type eggs. Nematodirus 
were present in 2; Strongyloides, in 1. 
Eight samples contained Eimeria oocysts. 

Herd Q.—Dairy herd Q consisted of 16 
cows. In 9 collections made at 2-month 
intervals, a total of 48 individual fecal 
samples were obtained. Thirty fecal sam- 
ples contained trichostrongyle-type eggs 
with a maximum of 12 e.p.g. One sample 
contained Strongyloides eggs; 6 contained 
Eimeria oocysts. 

Herd R.—There were 90 dairy cows 
maintained in herd R. They were rotated 
between pasture and drylot according to 
season. A high incidence of trichostrongyle- 
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type eggs was encountered. Eggs of this 
type were present in 65 of 72 samples. The 
maximum e.p.g. was 69. Other parasite eggs 
found were Strongyloides and Neoascaris 
in 1 sample each and Moniezia in 3. Ei- 
meria oocysts were found in 10 samples. 

Herd S.—Herd S was a small herd of 8 
dairy cows. Examination of 143 fecal sam- 
ples was made over 3 years. Tricho- 
strongyle-type eggs were found in 72 sam- 
ples; the maximum e.p.g. was 42. There 
were Nematodirus eggs in 1 sample and 
Moniezia eggs in 2. Eimeria oocysts were 
present in 21 samples. 


Discussion 


Trichostrongyle-type eggs were prevalent 
in this study of the incidence of parasite 
eggs in Iowa cattle. There was an incidence 
of 50% or more in most herds, but its seri- 
ousness was offset to a degree by low 
numbers of e.p.g. of feces from individuals. 
However, fecal egg counts give only a 
rough index of the helminth burden of an 
animal, especially when a single sample is 
obtained. The collection of fecal samples 
from a herd at 1- to 2-month intervals 
affords a truer estimate of parasitism in 
herds than would examination of a single 
group of fecal samples. Some workers? 
have used a level of 300 mixed strongyle 
e.p.g. as suggestive of borderline or sub- 
clinical parasitism. This level was found in 
only 14 of the 1,582 fecal samples exam- 
ined. Thirteen of the 14 samples containing 
over 300 e.p.g. were from herd A. Even 
with the comparatively high egg counts in 
the calves of this herd, the animals were in 
excellent condition, with no evidence of 
clinical parasitism. 

There was no evidence of seasonal fluc- 
tuation in the parasite load for the beef or 
dairy herds examined. The highest egg 
counts occurred in the initial group of 
calves of herd A during November and 
December. Under normal management 
without treatment, the e.p.g. gradually de- 
clined. 

No treatment, either therapeutic or pro- 
phylactic, was used for any of the herds 
utilized in these studies except for herd N. 
The cattle gained weight at a satisfactory 
rate. Evidence of damage due to parasitism 
was lacking. 

The decline in prevalence of tricho- 
strongyle-type eggs from 77.9% in beef 
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calves to 69.2% in yearlings and 52.4% in 
adult beef animals indicates an increase in 
immunity with age. This decrease, however, 
was not apparent for the dairy cattle. An 
incidence of 58.8% was found in adults and 
only 14.5% in calves. Dairy calves are often 
taken from cows shortly after birth; there- 
fore, chance of exposure would be less than 
for beef calves which are commonly al- 
lowed to graze with the cows until wean- 
ing. Nematodirus and Eimeria were pre- 
dominantly parasites of calves; the older 
animals were primarily carriers. Moniezia 


the samples, ranging from 14.5% in dairy 
calf fecal samples to 77.9% in beef calf 
fecal samples. 

Only 14 of the 1,582 fecal samples exam- 
ined contained more than 300 eggs per 
gram; 13 of these were from a single herd. 
No evidence of seasonal fluctuation was no- 
ticed. Nematodirus and Eimeria were pre- 
dominantly parasites of calves, whereas: 
Moniezia eggs were found at low levels in 
all age groups. Strongyloides, Capillaria, 
Trichuris, and Neoascaris eggs were found. 
only occasionally. 


were found at a low level in all age groups. 
Other genera found, Strongyloides, Capil- 
laria, Trichuris, and Neoascaris, were pres- 
ent in only limited numbers and with no 
definite age relationship. 
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Summary 


A study was made of gastrointestinal 
parasitism in 19 Iowa cattle herds consist- 
ing of approximately 1,750 animals during 
1955-1958 using the repetitive method of 
collecting samples. There were tricho- 
strongyle-type eggs in more than 50.0% of 


Caffeine Poisoning in a Dog 


A SMALL (8 lb.) terrier-type dog in a highly nervous state and 
with a pulse rate so rapid that it could not be counted was pre- 
sented for examination. The owner reported that about 2 hours 
earlier the dog had eaten the entire contents of a package of 
sleep-preventing tablets (No Doz Awakeners), whose principal 
active ingredient is caffeine. The number of tablets consumed 
by the dog could not be determined. Because the signs of severe 
intoxication with caffeine closely resemble those of strychnine 
poisoning, a barbiturate anesthetic was given intravenously. A 
satisfactory degree of relaxation was induced. For 90 minutes, 
the dog seemed to be resting comfortably. However, the extreme- 
ly rapid heart rate persisted and was determined to be 215. 
About 2% hours after the dog was first examined, there were 
some signs of restlessness similar to those observed in patients 
recovering from pentobarbital anesthesia. The dog trembled un- 
der its blanket, but depth and rate of respiration and color of 
mucous membranes remained nearly normal. About 3 hours aft- 
er the dog was first examined and about 5 hours after the caf- 
feine-containing tablets were eaten, the dog died. Resuscitation 
was attempted but was unsuccessful. Permission for necropsy 
was not granted.—Sidney J. Michael, V.M.D., Erie, Pa. 
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Anterior Vena Caval Obstruction 


Secondary to Thyroid Carcinoma in a Dog 


Virginia D. Perryman, D.V.M., and Robert S. Brodey, D.V.M., M.Sc. 


ON NOV. 28, 1960, a male Cocker Spaniel 11 
years old was examined at the University 
of Pennsylvania Veterinary Clinic because 
of facial swelling of 2 weeks’ duration. The 
swelling had subsided for a short time aft- 
er the administration of cortisone by the 
referring veterinarian. The owner had not 
observed any other abnormalities. 

The dog was in a good nutritional state. 
There was marked pitting edema of the 
facial and cervical areas (Fig. 1). Bilateral 


Fig. 1—Anterior vena caval obstruction in an 11- 

year-old male Cocker Spaniel. There is severe pit- 

ting edema of the head, neck, anterior sternal 
region, and both forelimbs. 


purulent conjunctivitis was present. The 
temperature was 102.8 F.; pulse rate, 92; 
and respirations were shallow and rapid. 
There was a grade 3 mitral systolic mur- 


From the Department of Surgery, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, School of Veterinary Medicine, Philadelphia. 
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mur, but the electrocardiogram was nega- 
tive. The hemogram was normal. There was 
a slight widening of the anterior mediasti- 
nal shadow on the ventrodorsal radiograph. 
A tentative diagnosis of anterior vena caval 
obstruction was made and an exploratory 
thoracotomy was advised. During the next 
3 days, the degree of edema varied and at 
times extended to include the froat legs 
and anterior sternal region. The dog devel- 
oped dyspnea. 

On Dec. 3, 1960, a median sternotomy 
was performed. The anterior vena cava, 
from the first intercostal space to the base 
of the heart, was markedly enlarged and 
firm. The mediastinal pleura overlying this 
vessel was grayish, thickened, and finely 
nodulated. The entire anterior vena cava 
was filled with firm, grayish, nodular tissue. 
A surgical diagnosis of intravascular neo- 
plasm was made, and the dog was euthana- 
tized. 


Necropsy Report 


A firm grayish white mass, 6 by 4 by 
3 cm., involving the right thyroid gland 
had infiltrated the larynx and adjacent 
trachea and caused partial airway obstruc- 
tion (Fig. 2). Extending posteriorly from 
the tumor, a firm cord of tissue filled the 
right external jugular vein and continued 
through the anterior vena cava to the 
right atrium (Fig. 3). This intravascular 
tumor was attached to the endothelium of 
the jugular vein, but could be lifted from 
the lumen of the anterior vena cava (Fig. 
4). Midway between the large thyroid 
mass and the thoracic inlet, the tumor ex- 
tended from the external jugular vein 
through a small vessel and appeared to in- 
filtrate the vagosympathetic trunk. The left 
thyroid gland appeared normal. 

The lungs contained 6 to 8 grayish nod- 
ules 0.5 to 1.0 cm. in diameter. A soft gray- 
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Fig. 2—Cross sections of the larynx (L) and 
trachea (T) have diffuse infiltration by the tumor. 


ish submucosal mass, 2.0 cm. in diameter, 
was found near the cardia of the stomach. 


Histopathology 


Histologically, the thyroid lesion was a 
typical adenocarcinoma which invaded the 
surrounding tissues (Fig. 5), numerous 
blood vessels (Fig. 6), including the ex- 
ternal jugular and anterior vena cava, and 
metastasized to the lungs. Small blood ves- 
sels accompanying the vagosympathetic 
trunk were filled with tumor tissue, but the 
nerve trunk itself was not involved. The 
lesion in the cardia was a leiomyoma. 


From 1952 to 1960, 5 adenomas, 8 adeno- 
carcinomas, and 3 malignant mixed tu- 
mors of the thyroid gland were diagnosed 
in the smal! animal surgical clinic at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Blood vessel 
invasion by carcinoma was common; this 
case represents extension of the process 
into the anterior vena cava. Thyroid car- 
cinomas are highly vascular, infiltrative, 
and commonly metastasize to the lungs and 
regional lymph nodes. Occasionally these 
tumors are bilateral. In this case, the typ- 
ical clinical syndrome of anterior vena 
caval obstruction drew attention to a prob- 
able primary lesion in the anterior tho- 
racic area. Unfortunately, the thyroid re- 
gion had not been palpated in the living 
animal, but the lesion was readily palpated 
after euthanasia. 

The most common cause of anterior vena 
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Fig. ‘3—Thyroid carcinoma (T) with extension in- 
to the external jugular vein and anterior vena 
cava (A). 


caval obstruction is aortic body (heart 
base) tumors which arise between the pul- 
monary artery and the aorta. These lesions 
usually invade the right atrium and may 
obstruct the anterior or posterior vena 
cava or both. Brachycephalic breeds are 
most commonly affected. Hemopericardium 
due to hemorrhage from the tumor is often 
present. Radiographic findings may include 
a mass in the heart base area, dorsal devia- 
tion of the trachea, and an enlarged, spher- 
ical heart shadow due to the hemopericar- 


Fig. 4—Close-up view of the heart with the an- 
terior vena cava opened exposing the large tumor 
thrombus (T). 
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Fig. 6—Histologic sec- 
tion through a small ar- 
tery in the region of 
primary tumor. The ves- 
sel is completely oc- 
cluded by the intravas- 
cular carcinoma. x 115. 


dium. Angiography may be used to outline 
the tumor mass. When clinical signs finally 
appear, surgical removal of the tumor is 
usually not possible. 

Thymoma or lymphosarcoma involving 
the anterior mediastinal lymph nodes is an 
uncommon cause of anterior vena caval 
obstruction. One such case has been diag- 
nosed in this clinic in a male Cocker Span- 
iel, 6 years old. On radiography, there was 
a large mass in the anterior mediastinum 
and an elevation of the trachea. The body 
lymph nodes were not involved. Involve- 
ment of the anterior mediastinal lymph 
nodes or thymic area is common in dogs 
with malignant lymphoma, but anterior 
vena caval occlusion is rarely seen. 
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Fig. 5—Histologic sec- 
tion of the larynx. There 
is infiltration of a thy- 
roid adenocarcinoma (T) 
into the superficial lay- 
ers of the perichondrium 
(P). Normal elastic car- 
tilage (C) can also be 
seen. x 75. 


One case of intravascular anterior vena 
caval obstruction! was observed in a female 
Beagle 12 years old with a history of weak- 
ness and persistent cough. Marked dilation 
of the right ventricle and pulmonary ar- 
tery was detected on angiocardiographic 
examination. Two days later, the animal 
developed edema of the head, neck, and 
forelegs. At necropsy, several circular 
white thrombi, located in the right ventri- 
cle, were found to have partially occluded 
the anterior vena cava. No adult filarial 
worms were present. These thrombi may 
have been dislodged by intravenous cathe- 


1Tashjian, 
York, N. 


Robert J., Animal Medical Center, New 
Y.: Personal communication, February, 1961. 
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terization and subsequently pulled back in- 
to the anterior vena cava when the cathe- 
ter was removed from the external jugular 


jugular vein and anterior vena cava, oc- 
cluding the latter and producing edema of 
head, neck, anterior sternal region, and 


vein. 
forelimbs. Anterior vena caval obstruction 


has also been observed with aortic body 
tumors, with thymoma, and after intra- 
venous catheterization. 


Summary 
A thyroid carcinoma in a male Cocker 
Spaniel 11 years old invaded the external 


Thymic Lymphosarcoma in a Wolverine 


A LYMPHOSARCOMA originating in the thymus gland was diag- 
nosed at necropsy in a 12-year-old captive female wolverine (Gulo 
luseus) at the San Diego Zoo. The wolverine was euthanatized 
because of its debilitation, anorexia, and age. 

At necropsy, the wolverine weighed 9.6 kg. On examination of 
the anterior thorax, a pink, friable, slightly lobulated mass (10 
cm. by 6 cm. by 2 cm.) was found ventral to the heart and ad- 
hered to the anterior portion of the mediastinum (Fig. 1). The 
remaining body organs were not grossly diseased. 


Fig. 1—The borders of a thymic cons ce in a 35: are out- 
lined by the pointers. 
Fig. 2—Histologically the tumor consisted of lymphocytes and scattered 
Hassal’s corpuscles (arrow), indicating its origin in the thymus gland. 
x 300. 


On histologic examination of the mass, there was diffuse over- 
growth of lymphocytic tissue which appeared neoplastic and in- 
vaded adjacent body fat. The presence of scattered Hassal’s cor- 
puscles identified the growth as having originated in the thymus 
gland (Fig. 2). No metastases from the primary site to the 
spleen, liver, kidneys, or lungs were found when these organs 
were examined histologically —L. Z. McFarland, D.V.M., Ph.D., 
Department of Anatomy, School of Veterinary Medicine, Uni- 
versity of California, Davis, and Werner P. Heuschele, D.V.M., 
Biological Research Institute of the San Diego Zoological So- 
ciety, San Diego, Calif. 
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Artificial Legs for a Dog 


D. M. Howard, D.V.M. 


ON Nov. 6, 1960, a Cocker Spaniel-type 
dog, 10 years old, disappeared from his 
home. Ten days later he returned with 
both hindlegs cut off 2 inches below the 
hock joint. Fragments of bone protruded 
and the wounds were badly infected. 
After cleansing the stumps and cutting 
off protruding fragments of bone, the skin 
which had grown adherent to the subcutis 
an inch above the ends of the severed 
stumps was loosened by blunt dissection, 
drawn over the stumps, and sutured. The 
object was to save as much of the legs as 
possible for application of artificial legs 
at a later date. Complete healing took about 


2 months because the dog 
walking on the legs 
padded bandage. 

I arranged with a manufacturer of arti- 
ticial human limbs to have a pair of arti- 
ficial legs made for the dog. Sketches were 
drawn of what was needed. An orthopedist 
made a cast of the dog’s legs and, with 
these, another set of casts that were repli- 


persisted in 
and removing the 


Dr. Howard is a small animal practitioner in Augusta, 
Ga. 
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cas of the dog’s legs. The leather part of 
the artificial legs was modeled to fit the 
replicated legs. This whole procedure re- 
quired about 6 weeks. 

In the meantime, the dog had become 
despondent and seldom moved out of his 
bed. Within 48 hours after the artificial legs 
were put on him, however, his whole attitude 
changed. In another 48 hours, he was ac- 
tive enough to chase the garbage man out 
of the yard. Within a month he was play- 
ing with children, chasing lizards, and 
even trying to climb up in a porch chair to 
get at a lizard on the back of the chair. 

The side and front braces, riveted to the 


Fig. 1—Artificial limbs 
replace accidentally sev- 
ered hind feet of a dog. 
Patient is afforded good 
mobility, ability to ex- 
ercise regularly, and 
ability to lie down and 
rise without assistance. 


leather, were made of thin stainless steel 
with a %-inch stainless steel tube welded 
to them where they crossed. A rubber cane 
tip was slipped over the tubing to serve as 
a “foot.” 

Although stiffness of the leather limits 
flexion of the hock, the dog gets around 
better and gets more body exercise than he 
would with a wheeled cart. In addition, he 
can lie down normally and get up without 
help. 
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Correction of Pulmonic Stenosis 


Millwood A. Custer, D.V.M.; Arlen F. Kantor, D.V.M.; Richard A. Gilman, M.D.; 


Robert H. DeRiemer, M.D. 


CONGENITAL heart diseases in man are well 
documented. Many are amenable to surgical 
correction. Cardiac catheterizations,*® angio- 
cardiography,® and direct ventricular punc- 
tures? to measure pressure or inject radio- 
paque dyes for radiographic study are 
routinely used to accurately assess abnor- 
malities prior to surgery. 

All these techniques, have been made 
possible by preliminary research on lower 
animals. However, these techniques are not 
commonly applied to correct congenital 
cardiac disorders in lower animals. If they 
were, not only would the health of animals 
be improved, but knowledge gained could 
be applied in human medicine. 


Case Report 


When 3 months old, a Boxer pup was ob- 
served to “faint” on exertion. On ausculta- 
tion, there was a harsh systolic murmur 
over the precordium predominantly in the 
pulmonic area. No other abnormalities 
were found. 

A preliminary diagnosis of pulmonic 
stenosis was made at this time, and the dog 
was referred to a cardiopulmonary labora- 
tory for cardiac catheterization.* 

Catheterization of the right side of the 
heart was performed by introducing the 
catheter through the cephalic vein. It was 
passed into the pulmonary artery with the 
aid of fluoroscopic examination. Blood sam- 
ples for oxygen analysis were taken from 
the pulmonary artery, right ventricle, right 
atrium, and anterior vena cava. No left-to- 
right shunt was found. Analysis of a blood 
sample from the femoral artery indicated 
that the blood contained a normal oxygen 
concentration. These findings indicated that 


Drs. Custer and Kantor are small animal practitioners 
and Drs. Gilman and DeRiemer are thoracic surgeons in 
San Diego, Calif. 

*Cardiac catheterization studies were performed at the 
cardiopulmonary laboratories of Mercy Hospital, San 
Diego, Calif. 
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no defect existed in the ventricular or atrial 
septum. A systolic blood pressure difference 
of 74 mm. of Hg was found between the 
pulmonary artery and the right ventricle. 
These findings indicated a high degree of 
pulmonary valvular stenosis. 

The dog was anesthetized with thio- 
pental sodium, intubated with a cuffed en- 
dotracheal tube, and hyperventilated with 
pure oxygen using a standard Forreger 
anesthesia machine. Supplements of thio- 
pental sodium and succinylcholine chloride* 
were added during the procedure as needed. 
The dog was placed in an ice bath.? His 
rectal temperature was monitored with a 
thermocouple. When the temperature fell 
to 33 C., which took 20 minutes, he was 
removed from the bath and placed on the 
operating table. During the next 10 min- 
utes, his temperature decreased to 30 C. 

The dog was operated upon using previ- 
ously described techniques.1*® <A _ left 
thoracotomy incision was made and the 
pleural cavity entered through the 5th in- 
tercostal space, because the left side of the 
thorax offered the best access to the pul- 
monary artery. (With pulmonic stenosis, 
the right ventricle is markedly hyper- 
trophied and rotates to the left, so that the 
outflow tract of the right ventricle and 
pulmonary artery are present on the left.) 
The pericardium was opened from the pul- 
monary artery to the apex of the heart. 
The right ventricle was markedly hyper- 
trophied. The pulmonary artery had char- 
acteristic poststenotic dilatation. A marked 
thrill could be felt over the pulmonary ar- 
tery. The anterior and posterior venae cavae 
were ligated with gauze tapes which were 
passed through rubber tubing to make 
tourniquets. The tourniquets were tight- 
ened until they occluded the cavae. 

After the venous inflow was occluded, a 
4 cm. incision was made in the pulmonary 


*Anectinc, Burroughs Wellcome & Co., Inc., Tuckahoe, 


N.Y 
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artery directly over the valve, thus expos- 
ing it. All 3 cusps were fused so that the 
valve formed a cone with its apex project- 
ing into the artery, with an opening ap- 
proximately 2 mm. in diameter. The fu- 
sions were then incised to the fibrous an- 
nulus restoring the tricuspid configuration 
of the valve. The opening in the artery was 
closed with No. 5-0 atraumatic silk in a 
continuous suture, and the clamp removed. 
The time of circulatory occlusion was 4 
minutes. The pericardium was _ loosely 
closed with No. 00 silk interrupted sutures. 
A rubber tube was placed in the 8th inter- 
costal space and directed to the apex of the 
pleural cavity. The ribs were closed with 
No. 0 chromic catgut continuous sutures; 
the skin, with No. 000 silk interrupted su- 
tures. The lungs were expanded by pres- 
sure on the rebreather bag and the inter- 
costal tube removed. The patient was then 
warmed in a water bath at 40 C. until body 
temperature reached 37 C. 

Postoperatively, he was given digitalis 
and antibiotics. After one month, digitalis 
was discontinued. 

Three months later the dog was normal 
and was reported by his owner to run and 
play without ill effects. Syncopal attacks 
have not recurred. 


Pulmonic stenosis affects the circulation 
adversely in 2 ways. First, it places an in- 
creased burden upon the right ventricle, 
which may eventually result in right ven- 
tricular failure. Second, it reduces cardiac 
output by mechanically interfering with 
circulation. Syncope, which this dog had, 
is a characteristic sign of reduced cardiac 
output. In man, angina from poor coronary 
filling also occurs. The dog also may have 
had angina, but this could not be deter- 
mined. The heart was able to supply the 
minimal demands for blood of the body, 
even in the presence of the stenosed valve, 
by hypertrophy and increasing the force of 
ejection. When the dog exercised, however, 
his metabolic needs demanded a greater 


cardiac output, and the heart already 
strained to its limits could not supply a 
sufficient amount of blood. Syncope oc- 
curred from inadequate oxygenation of the 
brain. The coronary flow was not increased 
because it also depends on cardiac output, 
and the end result was inadequate oxygen- 
ation of the myocardium. If the oxygen de- 
ficiency is severe enough, ventricular fi- 
brillation may occur, and sudden death will 
ensue. Such a cause of death from pulmo- 
nary stenosis occurs commonly in man, and 
probably would have caused the death in 
this canine patient had he not been oper- 
ated upon. 


Conclusion 


Standard techniques of investigation and 
surgery® commonly employed in human 
medicine were used to diagnose pulmonary 
valvular stenosis in a dog and to correct 
the condition surgically. Because animals 
are affected with congenital cardiac de- 
formities similar to those occurring in 
man, techniques used in man are often ap- 
plicable to animals, to the benefit of both. 
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Experimental Statistics 


and Animal Disease Research 


E. L. LeClerg, Ph.D. 


EXPERIMENTAL STATISTICS, as the term is 
used today, has 2 functions. One of these 
is to help in planning experiments, and the 
other is to aid in evaluating the probabil- 
ity that results are not due to chance vari- 
ability. 

Before discussing these 2 functions of 
experimental statistics, it might be well to 
point out the need for statistical methods. 
I am sure that each reader is aware of the 
highly variable nature of animals and lab- 
oratory conditions. As a consequence, bi- 
ological data are frequently complex. 


Variability and Experimental Error 


Regardless of our efforts, we cannot 
bring all sources of variation under con- 
trol. Thus, biological research data always 
indicate differences which arise from 
sources in which we are not interested. 
Such variation can mask the effects of the 
variables under investigation, in that the 
comparisons by which we must seek to es- 
tablish the effects in which we are inter- 
ested will always themselves reflect the var- 
iability arising from these uncontrollable 
and often unrecognized sources. As a con- 
sequence, we are always faced with decid- 
ing whether the comparisions which meas- 
ure the effects of experimental treatments 
reveal differences too big to be reasonably 
ascribable to chance or uncontrolled varia- 
tion. 

There are those investigators who con- 
tend that the statistical approach to bio- 
logical phenomena is impossible because of 


Dr. LeClerg is director, Biometrical Service, Agricultural 
Research Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Belts- 
ville, Md. 
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these sources of variability. I would sug- 
gest that we must realize that it is because 
of variability that we must give consider- 
ation to the application of statistical meth- 
ods to research data in making appropriate 
evaluations. A distinctive function of sta- 
tistical methods is that it enables the re- 
search worker to make a numerical evalu- 
ation of the uncertainty of his inferences 
or conclusions. The recognition of the ex- 
istence of variability is the basic consider- 
ation in the design of experiments as well 
as in the statistical analysis of data and 
the formulation of inferences. Therefore, 
it is essential that care be taken to control 
all possible sources of variation, except the 
one under consideration. 

Everyone who has conducted an experi- 
ment and then tried to repeat it as nearly 
as possible under the same conditions real- 
izes that the results of 2 experiments will 
ordinarily not agree perfectly. No matter 
how hard we strive to duplicate conditions 
or animals, we can expect some divergence 
of results. This variability, or lack of re- 
producibility, is customarily referred to 
as experimental error. 

At one time, the viewpoint of research 
workers with respect to experimental error 
was to try to control the experimental con- 
ditions with such a high degree of refine- 
ment as to eliminate experimental error 
completely. Obviously, that goal was never 
attained in practice. The modern approach 
in experimentation is to abandon attempts 
to eliminate experimental error. Instead, 
we strive to eliminate only as much as may 
be practicable and then measure the re- 
mainder. So long as we know exactly how 
much uncertainty attaches to our infer- 
ences because of experimental error, we 
can make proper allowance for it in mak- 
ing inferences. 
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Statistical Inference 


The problem of statistical inference is 
usually one to determine whether statisti- 
cal significance can be attached to research 
results after due allowance has been made 
for known sources of variability. Intelligent 
inferences (conclusions) require an under- 
standing of the purposes, assumptions, and 
the applicability of the various procedures 
for judging significance. 

Statistical inference involves 2 basic 
ideas; namely, the identification of the pop- 
ulation in which an inference will apply, 
together with a statement of confidence at- 
tached to the inference. The investigator 
always assumes that it is possible to make 
inferences from the results of experimenta- 
tion or from the observations on a particu- 
lar hypothesis. In other words, inferences 
are made from a sample (the experiment) 
to the population from which the sample 
was drawn. 

In general, we can say that when a sam- 
ple of observations is used as a basis for 
answering a question, we do not wish to 
be confined or restricted to that particular 
sample of observations. Instead, we wish to 
obtain an answer such that we have some 
degree of confidence that it is also perti- 
nent to the population represented by the 
sample. In fact, many, if not all, of the 
questions we ask in research are motivated 
not by interest in a particular sample but 
rather by our interest in the population. In 
other words, we want to use the sample of 
observations to arrive at an answer to a 
question concerning the population. The 
process of using a sample to infer some- 
thing about a population is known as sta- 
tistical inference. 


Types of Error in Making inferences 


When data from an experiment are to be 
tested against some hypotheses, we are in- 
terested in determining whether or not the 
data behave in a manner consistent with 
the hypothesis. If it were not for experi- 
mental error, testing a hypothesis would 
be a simple matter. 

Hence, the formal evaluation of an ex- 
periment by means of a test of significance 
culminates in a decision on the part of the 
investigator to accept or reject what in 
statistical terminology is called the “null 
hypothesis.” Under this hypothesis, the in- 
vestigator assumes that the treatments 
have no effects or that the treatments are 
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not significantly different. In other words, 
the means of the treatments are the same. 
This, of course, requires a test of signifi- 
cance. 

In making such a test of significance, it 
must be recognized that because of varia- 
bility we shall sometimes be in error in the 
inference drawn concerning the hypothe- 
sis tested. Thus, in rejecting the null hypo- 
thesis, we may be making an incorrect de- 
cision. When the real treatment effect is 
small and random errors (uncontrolled var- 
iability) are large, an accumulation of er- 
rors may cancel and obscure the treatment 
effect. The observed difference, in this latter 
situation, will not meet the criterion for 
significance and the null hypothesis will be 
accepted erroneously. 

Since there is variation in sample means 
and sample standard deviations, the deci- 
sion as to whether the null hypothesis shall 
be accepted or rejected will be based on 
(1) the information obtained from the ex- 
perimental data and (2) the risk one is 
willing to take that the decision may be 
wrong. The errors of rejecting or not re- 
jecting a null hypothesis are classified into 
2 types. Hence, an investigator may de- 
cide: 

1) To reject the null hypothesis when, 
in fact, although unknown to the investi- 
gator, it is actually true. In other words, 
one asserts that a real difference exists 
when it does not, and it is concluded that a 
sample differs from the others when in 
reality all the discrepancy is due to chance 
causes. The assertion of a significant dif- 
ference when none exists is called an error 
of the 1st kind or false rejection (Type 1). 

2) Not to reject the null hypothesis or, 
in other words, to accept the null hypothe- 
sis when, in fact, it is wrong. In this in- 
stance, one asserts that a real difference 
does not exist when one really does exist, 
or one does not detect the presence of some 
assignable cause of either poor or better 
performance. This assertion of a nonsigni- 
ficant difference when one exists is called 
an error of the 2nd kind or false accept- 
ance (Type 2). 

This relationship of Type 1 and Type 2 
errors may be summarized (Table 1). 


Table 1—Relationship of Type 1 and Type 2 Errors 
Null hypothesis 
Rejected 


Type 1 error 
Correct inference 


Hypothesis 
True 
False 


Accepted 


Correct inference 
Type 2 error 
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The likelihood of committing a Type 1 
error or error of the 1st kind is under the 
control of the investigator and is deter- 
mined by the level of significance specified 
for testing the null hypothesis. As the level 
of significance decreases (for example, from 
the 1% to the 5% level of significance), 
more errors of the ist kind (Type 1) are 
likely to be committed. Conversely, the 
higher the level of significance chosen (7.e., 
better Type 1 protection), the more likely 
are Type 2 errors to be committed. 

Thus, consideration of the exact nature 
of the Type 1 and Type 2 errors is very 
important in drawing inferences from 
biological research data. The investigator, 
in designing his experiment, must choose a 
sufficient number of observations or rep- 
lications so as to maximize the possibilities 
of picking out, by means of a test of sig- 
nificance, the sufficiently large differences 
which may be of practical importance. 
Present experimental designs control er- 
rors of the 1st kind (Type 1), but without 
proper attention to errors of the 2nd kind 
(Type 2) by increased replications, re- 
search advancement will be impaired, and 
its cost will exceed what is required to 
achieve the desired results. 


Tests of Significance 


Since experiments, no matter how care- 
fully controlled, are subject to experimen- 
tal error, we need to be able to distinguish 
effects due to the chance variation in the 
material from the effects arising from un- 
derlying differences. Because of variabil- 
ity, one needs to have a procedure for de- 
termining the reliability of deductive 
proof. Clearly, in making judgments of 
this kind, some objective basis must be 
adopted. Hence, the testing of concordance 
between theory and observation is based 
on probability considerations which give 
rise to tests of significance. 

The role of significance tests in infer- 
ence-making has been carefully set out by 
the statistician. Essentially, a signficance 
test is a test, based on the observational 
data, of some hypothesis or theory. Such 
tests enable the experimenter to make in- 
ferences in an objective and orderly man- 
ner, unaffected by personal bias. 

The tendency, however, to base the inter- 
pretation of data entirely on the results of 
significance tests has its dangers. Many 
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workers apply significance tests (Student’s 
“t” test and F test) excessively, sometimes 
at the expense of sound judgment. The 
competent scientist’s judgment about the 
uncertainty of his conclusion involves not 
only the statistical measurement of it but 
also the whole background of his research 
—pre-established theory, other experimen- 
tal results, and his own experience in the 
field of investigation. All of these consid- 
erations enter into measuring the uncer- 
tainty of research conclusions. Therefore, 
research workers need to recognize the fact 
that the really critical test is rare, and that 
it is necessary to combine the results of 
numbers of experiments dealing with the 
same variables in order to form a satisfac- 
tory basis for a broad generalization, 


Need for Statistical Methods 


The evaluation of the reliability of ex- 
perimental results is a function of statis- 
tical methods, along with the designing of 
efficient experiments and the skillful anal- 
ysis and condensation of experimental data. 

The investigator should never lose sight 
of the fact that statistics is only a tool for 
doing a specific type of work and, like all 
tools, to be effective it must be used with 
skill and judgment. If used unwisely it 
may be dangerous. In fact, any problem in 
experimental statistics involves more than 
the use of mathematics for its solution; it 
also requires the use of common sense and 
good judgment. 

As a result of my 35 years’ experience in 
active research work, research administra- 
tion and, now, experimental statistics, I am 
convinced that many experiments are 
started without a well-conceived set of ob- 
jectives. Too frequently, it seems to be the 
hope of some investigators that the data 
collected will furnish both the questions 
and the answers. A research worker once 
said, “It is likely that some of these de- 
batable points can be adjusted after the 
tests get under way and that the test will 
provide certain valuable information.” Un- 
fortunately, this situation is all too com- 
mon. 

Before going into the subject, I should 
state some of my views on the role of sta- 
tistics in a research program. The science 
of statistics, as previously stated, is only a 
tool to be used to implement research work. 
From the standpoint of statistics, the ideal 
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would be for every research worker to be 
an expert in statistics as well as fully qual- 
ified in his own field. However, the mas- 
tery of 2 sciences is not feasible for most 
of us. Thus, the application of statistical 
methods to experimentation becomes, to a 
large degree, the responsibility of the ap- 
plied statistician or biometrician. Some 
statisticians feel that the lack of mathe- 
matical training is the most serious handi- 
cap to the scientist. I am inclined to be 
equally concerned, however, about his con- 
cepts of the scientific method. 

I am sure you would agree that each re- 
search project is planned in the hope that 
it will provide complete or partial answers 
to some specific question or questions. A 
satisfactory working plan for a_ project 
should include (1) a clear, precise state- 
ment of the questions to be answered, (2) 
provision for review of the relevant liter- 
ature, (3) a statement of the hypotheses 
to be tested, (4) a statement of the meth- 
ods to be used, including the details of the 
experimental design, and (5) method of 
analysis of the data and presentation of 
the results. 

We might say that the objectives in- 
cluded in the planning of experiments are 
(1) to control bias, (2) to maximize infor- 
mation for a given monetary cost or a 
given set of biological facilities, or both, 
and (3) to minimize monetary cost or fa- 
cilities, or both, required to obtain the de- 
sired information. 

To attain these objectives requires effi- 
ciently conducted research and careful 
planning before the experiment is started. 
It has been demonstrated beyond doubt 
that the planning and conduct of research 
by the biologist is aided by experimental 
statistics. Therefore, the value of statistics 
lies in the determination of the best pos- 
sible design of the experiment to test the 
given hypothesis and to serve as an aid in 
the interpretation of the experimental 
data. 

In this discussion we shall be concerned 
with the usefulness of statistical methods 
in relation to the field of biological re- 
search. 


Application of Statistical Methods 


Essentially there are 2 parts to statis- 
tics applied to experimentation, namely (1) 
statistical planning or design of experi- 
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ments and (2) the analysis and interpreta- 
tion of data. 

Unfortunately, it has been a common 
practice for many an investigator not to 
worry about the design of the experiment 
and the subsequent interpretation of results 
until after the experiment has been con- 
ducted, only to find himself overloaded with 
data which do not give an answer to his 
problem. Thus, preliminary planning should 
be done to insure that the results of the 
research will give the desired answers. 

The application of statistical methods 
will not eliminate errors resulting from 
improperly designed experiments or care- 
less methods in performing experiments. 
It is only when careful attention has been 
given to operational procedures that statis- 
tical treatment of the results of research 
can be expected to give trustworthy infor- 
mation. Under any other condition, statis- 
tical interpretations may be misleading. 

In a broad sense, the principal value of 
statistical analysis is to reduce or condense 
data in order that they may more readily 
be comprehended and for the purpose of 
evaluating uncontrolled sources of var- 
iability. 


Design of Experiments 


What is meant by the design of experi- 
ments? It is simply the planning of a group 
of experiments so that their combined re- 
sult will yield a maximum of information 
for the work expended. 

The general subject of experimental de- 
sign is too broad to be presented with any 
degree of completeness in this discussion. 
It will be helpful, perhaps, to consider 
briefly some of the general aspects of ex- 
perimental design. 

The design of experiments integrates the 
ordering of treatments involved in the ex- 
periment with the computational methods 
that are to be used in analyzing the data. 
Experimental design dictates the logical 
schedules for taking measurements to 
avoid bias in the experimental results and 
to increase the accuracy of the comparisons 
to be made. 

In planning experiments, one proceeds in 
accordance with certain principles to fit a 
specific design to a projected experiment. 
There are no general rules leading to the 
selection of designs. Each experimental sit- 
uation presents its own problems. A prac- 
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tical working principle is to use the sim- 
plest design which best fulfills the re- 
quirements of the experiment. This, how- 
ever, does not exclude the use of complex 
designs when these best serve the experi- 
mental purpose. 

In the design and conduct of an experi- 
ment, every precaution should be taken to 
reduce inaccuracy and to measure impre- 
cision. 

Inaccuracies are erratic events whose 
effects on the outcome of the experiment 
-annot be assessed. But imprecision follows 
the known laws of probability and leads to 
the statistical measure of fallibility in the 
conclusion. 


Function of Statistical Analysis 


I certainly have no desire to persuade 
biologists that they should indulge in an 
orgy of standard-error calculations in order 
to give an air of statistical respectability 
to their work. Far more important than the 
indiscriminate statistical analysis of every 
batch of figures is the cultivation of a sta- 
tistical habit of mind. With this to guide 
him, the biologist can judge whether the 
interpretation of his data requires a de- 
tailed statistical analysis and, if so, wheth- 
er that analysis is of a standard pattern 
such as he feels competent to perform him- 
self or whether he needs the assistance of 
a professional biometrician. 

A detailed discussion of a simple exam- 
ple will illustrate the function of statisti- 
cal analysis. When a scientist calculates a 
mean of several measurements, he usually 
does so because he believes the mean to be 
a more precise value than any one of the 
individual items contributing to it. I here 
use the word “precise” not as description 
of arithmetical accuracy, but as referring 
to the closeness of approximation to an un- 
known ideal (population) value. 

Suppose that a certain process of meas- 
urement is repeated 6 times—the weighing 
of comparable batches of material, the 
analysis of comparable small samples from 
a large bulk, or any other procedure giving 
results subject to some variation. Suppose, 
further, that the mean of the 6 values is 
20 units. For many purposes, that mean 
needs to be supplemented by information 
on its precision, or reliability; with what 
assurance could we expect a 2nd series of 
6 values also to give a mean near 20? Con- 
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sider 3 sets of figures, each of which has 
the mean 20: 


Series 


Mean 
Range 
Standard 


error 0.52 


Common sense indicates that series 1 rep- 
resents a fairly satisfactory determination 
of a mean value of 20; series 2 is much less 
satisfactory, since the individual values are 
so much discrepant; series 3 would usually 
be considered completely unsatisfactory, 
for though the mean is again estimated to 
be 20, the spread of the separate values 
about this figure is too great for much 
confidence to be placed in it. 

These statements are vague and subjec- 
tive. Perhaps the most obvious objective 
method of expressing the precision of the 
estimate is by means of the range of the 
observed values—18 to 21 for series 1, 14 
to 25 for series 2, and 3 to 32 for series 3. 
Further consideration shows this method to 
be wasteful of information, particularly in 
long series, since it ignores completely all 
the remaining values, which obviously 
have something to tell about the dispersion. 
Also, the range is unstable in the sense 
that it attaches undue importance to the 
chance occurrence of a single extreme val- 
ue. An additional difficulty arises in the 
comparision of series of difference lengths, 
for the longer the series the greater the 
opportunity for the occurrence of extremes 
and consequently, in general, the greater 
the range. 

For these and other reasons, the term 
standard error of the mean is calculated 
from the individual values. I shall not en- 
ter into details of its calculation but shall 
be content to say that all the individual 
values are used. In these 3 series, the 
standard errors of the means are estimated 
to be 0.52, 1.88, and 5.05 units, respective- 
ly. Other things being equal, we would 
prefer the method giving the smallest 
standard error, since this would give the 
least probability of any specified difference 
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between the estimate and the true value of 
the quantity estimated. 

After the data have been analyzed sta- 
tistically, the results must be interpreted 
in view of the assumptions made and the 
existing knowledge so that the conclusions 
may be reached with regard to accepting 
or rejecting the hypothesis being tested. 
Thus, most statements resulting from sci- 
entific investigations are only inferences. 
They are uncertain in character. The 
measurement of this uncertainty is one of 
the applications of statistics. 

Thus, with only the mean values of a 
series of measurements, one could readily 
draw incorrect inferences unless he had 
some knowledge of the variability within 
each series. It becomes apparent then that 
the biologist must recognize when a statis- 
tical analysis is essential to the proper in- 
terpretation of his data. 

Close cooperation between biologist and 
biometrician is required if experimental 
data are to be put to the best use. The 
choice seldom lies between using and not 
using statistics, but often between using 
invalid or inefficient methods of analysis 
and using specialized techniques. 


(0) NO INTERACTIONS 
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Fig. 1—Three general types of interactions. 
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Main Effects, Interactions, and Factorial 
Experiments 

As previously discussed, biological sys- 
tems are complex and are usually influ- 
enced by more than one factor. As a con- 
sequence, the evaluation of biological re- 
lationships sometimes requires careful and 
critical consideration. I am certain that 
you realize that the response of biological 
systems may not be the same to all factors. 
This nonindependence of response of fac- 
tors leads us to a consideration of joint re- 
sponses or what in statistics is called inter- 
actions. The consideration of interaction of 
factors in making inferences is of para- 
mount importance when dealing with mul- 
tifactor experiments. 

Frequently the experimenter is  con- 
cerned with experiments to study the effect 
of several different concentrations of chem- 
icals or the effect of different tempera- 
tures on the growth of more than one spe- 
cies of a fungus on artificial mediums. 
These types of experiments, when 2 or 
more factors are studied at 2 or more levels 
of each factor, are commonly referred to as 
factorial experiments. 

One of the principal features of facto- 
rial experiments is that they enable the 
range of inferences to be extended. A very 
important concept that underlies much of 
the inference-making in evaluating results 
from a factorial experiment is that of main 
effects and interactions. This will now be 
discussed using a simple idealized exam- 
ple. 

We will consider an experiment with 2 
factors or treatments, A and B, and 2 rates 
of application of a particular chemical. One 
could conduct 2 experiments, one with fac- 
tor A at the 2 rates and another experi- 
ment with factor B at the 2 rates. The re- 
sults from these 2 experiments would per- 
mit inferences about the effectiveness of 
the 2 rates for each factor independently. 
Such experimental procedure does not per- 
mit inferences as to whether or not the 
factors responded in a similar manner to 
the 2 rates. 

If the 2 treatments or factors do not re- 
spond similarly at the 2 rates, one can say 
that there was an interaction between 
treatments and rates. This brings us to a 
discussion of the concept of interactions. 
Such a differential response of factors will 
be most easily comprehended by using the 
following example. 

In Figure la, where no interaction ex- 
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ists, the response lines for factors A and 
B of 1 variable at the 2 levels of the 2nd 
variable are parallel. In this situation, in- 
ferences or generalizations can be made 
as to the over-all superiority of level 1 over 
level 2 and A over B. Such is not the case, 
however, when significant interaction is 
present in the data. 

Two types of interactions are generally 
recognized. These are: (1) complete re- 
versal (Fig. 1b) and (2) interaction of 
magnitude (Fig. Ic). 

Where an interaction does exist, the in- 
terpretation is that the response of the 
treatments to levels of chemical depends 
upon the levels of chemical. This means 
that it is not proper to state a given re- 
sponse for a treatment unless the level of 
chemical is also specified. It is apparent, 
therefore, that the existence of an inter- 
action between treatments requires a differ- 
ent approach to making of inferences as 
contrasted to situations in which the re- 
sponses of treatments are independent of 
each other. The interpretation of complex 
multifactor experiments may require the 
help of the biometrician. 


Consult with the Biometrician 


The help of the biometrician is not con- 
fined to the analysis and interpretation of 
experimental results. His contribution to 
the planning of an experiment for esti- 
mating a certain quantity is often more 
valuable than his analyses of the results. 
Indeed, good experimental design may 
make the main features of the results so 
clear that lengthy computations are unnec- 
essary. Realization of the intimate connec- 
tion between the method of collecting data 
and the appropriate statistical analysis is 
one of the most important developments of 
modern statistical science. 

From the close relationship between how 
the data are obtained and the form of their 
statistical analysis, I would like to stress 2 
points. The more obvious is that the statis- 
tician must be given the full facts if his 
conclusions are to be valid. Too often 
points thought to be irrelevant are with- 
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held from him, until a chance inquiry dur- 
ing the analysis discloses that what he 
understood to be data for single samples 
are really means of pairs or that samples 
he believed to have been taken at random 
were in fact subject to some systematic 
arrangement. The 2nd point, which if con- 
sistently followed would eliminate the need 
for the Ist, is to discuss your investigation 
with the biometrician while you are plan- 
ning it, instead of merely bringing him the 
results for analysis. 


Conclusions 


The single most cogent reason for using 
statistics in animal disease research is that 
statistics can objectively measure the un- 
certainty present in the experimentally 
determined fact. The proper use of statis- 
tical methods offers the research worker a 
means of determining just how much con- 
fidence he should place in his results. There 
are other reasons and advantages for using 
statistical methods in research, particularly 
in designing more efficient experiments 
and in determining the number of observa- 
tions that will be required for some speci- 
fied precision. Nonetheless, the most im- 
portant function of statistical methods, 
aside from the estimation of means, is in 
evaluating the inference from the particu- 
lar observations at hand to specific conclu- 
sions which the investigator must report if 
his work is to be helpful to others. 

It must be emphasized that, since experi- 
mental design and statistics are fields in 
themselves in which few research workers 
ean hope to be able to become proficient, 
consultation with a statistician prior to 
initiating an experiment usually can be 
worthwhile and is strongly recommended. 
By so doing one can be assured of obtain- 
ing the maximum of information from a 
predetermined amount of effort. 

Finally, it is well to re-emphasize that 
time spent in planning an experiment, al- 
ways viewing the realistic objectives, will 
do much to help correctly solve the prob- 
lems of making appropriate inferences. 
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A Practical Serologic Test for Trichinosis 


Hazel Suessenguth, B.S.; Arthur H. Bauer, B.S.; Harry Goldstein, D.V.M.; 


Allan M. Greenlee, D.V.M., M.P.H. 


WITH RARE EXCEPTION, man acquires trichi- 
nosis by eating raw or inadequately cooked 
pork containing viable trichinae larvae. 
One investigator has estimated that “on 
the average, 47 specimens of pork eaten 
during one’s lifetime will contain trichi- 
nae”? and observed also that, because of the 
mixture and dilution of trichinous meat in 
the preparation of sausage products in 
large packing plants, a person is now more 
likely to acquire trichinosis than when 
swine were home butchered. Frozex pork 
from home freezers, when not heated thor- 
oughly or not thawed before cooking, is 
probably an additional source of infection. 

Trichinosis in man affects approximately 
a 6th of the population of the United 
States. In a compiled report of studies on 
autopsy material, it was shown that the 
prevalence was as high as 36% in some 
areas with an over-all average of 16%.° 
Although the majority of infections are 
subclinical, the high incidence, mode of 
transmission, frequent severity, and occa- 
sional fatal outcome make it a matter of 
concern to the clinician, laboratory worker, 
veterinarian, and the public. 

Adequate cooking or radiation steriliza- 
tion of pork or the elimination of trichi- 
nosis would eradicate the disease in man. 
Legislation requiring that garbage be 
“heated through the mass to a temperature 
of 212 F. for a period of 30 minutes” 
should lower, if not completely eliminate, 
infection in garbage-fed hogs. In investiga- 
tions in Ohio, however, it has been shown 
that home-processed sausage and hogs fed 
on small farms are frequently sources of 
epidemic trichinosis in man. In one in- 
stance, the source was one hog in a grain 


From the Department of Laboratories, Mt. Sinai Hos- 
pital, Cleveland, Ohio; the Division of Laboratories, Ohio 
Department of Health, Columbus; the Ohio Department 
of Agriculture, Division of Animal Industry Diagnostic 
Laboratory, Reynoldsburg; and the Newark City Health 
Department, Newark, Ohio. 
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feedlot, the probable source of infection of 
the hog being an infected rat. 

Since trichinosis in man will continue to 
occur until trichinous hogs are detected at 
slaughter and rendered noninfectious, a 
laboratory test to detect trichinous hogs 
was devised. Initial tests were performed 
on blood serum samples from hogs experi- 
mentally infected with Trichinella lar- 
vae. Naturally occurring swine trichinosis 
is difficult to diagnose since fairly heavy 
infections fail to cause clinical illness. 
When clinical trichinosis is present, it is 
seldom diagnosed. In the experiment re- 
ported here, aside from 2 hogs which were 
given massive doses of 337,500 larvae each, 
all pigs appeared healthy throughout the 
experiment. 

Methods that have been used for detec- 
tion of larvae in meat after slaughter have 
proved time consuming, unreliable, or ex- 
pensive. Digestion of large samples of dia- 
phragm is perhaps the most effective 
method but requires at least 24 hours to 
obtain results. The examination of press 
preparations is more efficient but is still 
time consuming, and failure to find Trich- 
inella larvae does not necessarily indicate 
that they are not present. 

Because of difficulty in clinical diagnosis 
and deficiencies in laboratory methods, a 
need for a simple, accurate, and rapid sero- 
logic test to detect trichinosis in swine was 
recognized. 

Practically, certain aspects need to be 
considered in developing a serologic test 
for hog blood collected at slaughter. 

1) Muscle larvae are not infectious be- 
fore the age of 17 days. Before this time, 
larvae are destroyed by digestive juices.® 
The test, therefore, should give a positive 
reaction early in the infection, but not 
necessarily in the first 2 weeks after infec- 
tion. 

2) Man may ingest a minimal quantity 
of larvae without ill effects. This quantity 
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will vary with age, size, and resistance of 
the individual. When infection is less than 
1 larva per gram of muscle, symptoms are 
either absent or negligible.t The test must 
give a positive reaction, even when applied 
to hogs so lightly infected that a reasonably 
large quantity of the meat will not cause 
clinical trichinosis in man upon ingestion. 

3) Since the great majority of hogs are 
marketed when 61 months old or less, the 
test must detect infection for at least that 
period. 

4) It must be technically possible to test 
every hog’s serum. In the complement- 
fixation technique, for example, some 
serums are anticomplementary so that sat- 
isfactory test results are not always obtain- 
able. 


Materials and Methods 


The Suessenguth-Kline flocculation slide (S-K) 
test’’* for trichinosis is simple to perform. A small 
amount (0.05 cc.) of blood serum is placed on a 
paraffin-ringed slide. One drop of antigen emulsion 
is added, and the mixture on the slide is rotated for 
4 minutes at a speed of 120 r.p.m. Results are 
evaluated with a microscope and based on the degree 
of flocculation of emulsion particles. The antigen 


emulsion consists of an alkaline aqueous extract of 
lyophilized, washed Trichinella larvae adherent to 
cholesterol crystals that are made uniform in size 
by precipitation from an alcoholic solution. The 
emulsion, stored at 8 C., is satisfactory for use for 8 
months. 

In this experiment, 24 pigs, weighing from 50 to 
85 lb., were fed infected rat meat or individual doses 
of larvae varying from 337,500 to 1,140 larvae per 
pig. Quantities of cooked infected rat meat were 
given in several feedings to 1 pig. Three pigs from 
the same lot were not infected and were used as 
controls. Serum specimens were tested both before 
infection and at frequent intervals (daily, when in- 
dicated) after infection. All control pigs were tested 
at the same times as the infected ones. In addition, 
periodic blood counts were made on 5 infected pigs, 
1 control pig, and on 1 pig that was fed cooked in- 
fected meat. 


Results 


Blood serum from pigs that were fed 
viable Trichinella larvae reacted negatively 
to the flocculation test before infection and 
after infection for 8 to 25 days, when the 
lst positive reaction occurred; they re- 
mained positive until the pigs were killed. 
The pig that was given cooked infected rat 
meat remained negative after the initial 
feeding for 5% months at which time it 


TABLE 1—Results of S-K Test in Swine Experimentally Infected with Trichinae 


| Ist pos. reaction 


No. days after 
infection that 
| appeared 


| Persistence of 


300 Gm. rat meat** 
337,500 larvae 


| 
| 


150 Gm. rat meat 
120 Gm. rat meat 
120 Gm. rat meat 
80 Gm. rat meat 


8 Gm. rat meat 
27,000 larvae 
4520 larvae 
2700 larvae 
2260 larvae 
1350 larvae 
1350 larvae 
1140 larvae 


1140 larvae 


: Fed cooked infected rat meat. 


3 Control pigs; not infected. 


Pos. reaction 


yr. 
41/3 yr. 
9 mo, 
(1 pig) 


41/3 


phragm at necropsy 


Larvae in dia- 
Remarks 


1 pig died on day 16* 
1 pig killed on day 16. 
Not tested until day 14. 
Not tested until day 12. 
Not tested until day 10. 
Not tested until day 10. 


Not tested until day 10. 
Not tested until day 10. 


Neg., day 20; not tested day 21. 


Neg., day 22; not tested days 
23-24. 


“All S-K tests neg. 


All S-K tests neg. 


*Postinfection day;** uncooked, Trichinella-infected rat meat. 
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was killed. The blood serum of uninfected 
control pigs reacted negatively to the S-K 
test for 7 months. 

Biopsies on all infected pigs were posi- 
tive for trichinae; no larvae were found in 
the control pigs when killed, nor in the pig 
given cooked meat. 

Results from the S-K test indicate that 
the minimum time of appearance of the 1st 
serologic response is 8 days after infection, 
regardless of the size of the dose. A 10-day 
response was usual after a moderate to 
heavy infective dose. The reactions in se- 
rum of pigs that were given fewer than 
5,000 larvae became positive in 10 to 25 
days. Although there was an individual 
variation in response, there appeared to be 
a slight correlation between the number of 
larvae given and the time of appearance of 
the 1st positive reaction. 

Ten pigs were kept to determine the 
length of time the serum would react posi- 
tively after infection. Serum from 1 mod- 
erately infected pig killed 9 months after 
infection still reacted positively; serum 
from 3 others killed 41/3 years later also 
reacted positively. Serum from 6 lightly 
infected pigs reacted weakly, but positively, 
when the pigs were killed 7 months after 
infection (Table 1). 

Blood counts made over a 2-week period 
before the pigs were infected and 3% 
weeks afterward on 5 infected pigs, the 
pig fed cooked rat meat, and 1 control pig 
indicated that neither the WBC count nor 
the eosinophil count have diagnostic value 
in detecting trichinosis in pigs. The daily 
variation in WBC count was almost as great 
before as after infection. The eosinophil 
count in 4 of 5 infected pigs increased in 
the 2nd week, and increased to 34% on the 
20th day after infection; there was no in- 
crease in 1 of the 5 infected pigs, in the pig 
that was fed cooked meat, or in the control 


pig. 


Anesthetics for Pet Birds 


Summary and Conclusions 


Better prevention of trichinosis in man 
than has thus far been achieved can prob- 
ably be accomplished by the detection of 
trichinous hogs at the time of slaughter 
and by the proper disposal of the infected 
animals. Tests of blood serum of hogs by a 
simple, accurate, and rapid test that will 
detect the disease in lightly or heavily in- 
fected hogs early in the infection and that 
will detect positive serum for the market 
life of the hog is desired. 

Heavily infected hogs may be detected by 
the Suessenguth-Kline flocculation slide test 
in 8 to 10 days after infection and lightly 
infected ones (fed fewer than 5,000 larvae 
per pig) in a period 10 to 25 days. 

The serum of 3 heavily infected hogs still 
reacted positively when the hogs were killed 
41/3 years after infection. Lightly infected 
hog serum reacted positively when the 
hogs were killed 7 months after infection. 
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For short surgical procedures, ether or cyclopropane is safe 
and rapidly effective for most pet birds. For longer procedures, 
cyclopropane is suitable; for surgery of over 30 minutes’ dura- 
tion, light narcosis induced by pentobarbital or chloral hydrate 
and magnesium sulfate mixtures, deepened by inhalation anes- 


thesia, is preferable—Vet. Rec., 73, (Feb. 18, 1961): 141. 
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Feline Onychectomy 


A housewife cautioned 2 sobbing young- 
sters to remain in the family car, then 
entered the veterinarian’s office carrying 
a covered basket. She told the doctor that 
the cat in the basket was to be “put to 
sleep”; her voice qua- 
vered and eyes 
brimmed with _ tears, 
but resoluteness 
about her indicated 
that she was carrying 
out a decision not hast- 
ily arrived at. When 
the veterinarian learned 
that the beautiful, sleek, 
year-old cat was to be 
euthanatized because it 
had been destroying ex- 
pensive furniture and 
carpeting with its claws 
despite all efforts to cor- 
rect the habit, he sug- 
gested declawing (ony- 
chectomy). The next 
day, the cat, minus the 
claws on its front feet, 
went home to regain its position as an es- 
teemed member of the household. A family 
crisis had been averted; 2 children were 
spared the heartache of losing their pet. 


“Boots,”’ 


reasonably well 


Some Cats Incorrigibly Destructive 


There’s nothing unusual about the fore- 
going story. Quite a few of the millions 
of pet house cats thwart the most deter- 
mined efforts to correct their habit of 
clawing. They reduce upholstered furni- 
ture to shreds; they mar woodwork; they 
make expensive carpeting worthless. In 
desperation, the owners have such cats 
euthanatized, restrict them to the out-of- 
doors where they roam at large, take them 
to pet shelters, or even abandon them far 
from home. 


is Declawing inhumane? 

A letter recently sent to the AVMA by 
a humane society inquired about the hu- 
maneness of declawing. It’s a fair question, 
and one that veterinarians should answer. 

Persons opposed to declawing maintain 
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a cat that climbs trees to 
escape from dogs, defends himself 
in a_ fight, 
catches birds, moles, mice, rats, and 
young rabbits, despite the bell on 
his collar and declawed front feet. 


that declawed cats cannot defend them- 

selves, cannot escape by climbing, and 

cannot capture prey. On the other hand, a 

few proponents of declawing seem to feel 

that it should be done indiscriminately. (A 
speaker at a question- 
answer session at the 
recent AAHA annual 
meeting is reported to 
have recommended de- 
clawing of young kit- 
tens because the older 
the cat the more likely 
the claws are to grow 
back! ) 

Neither view is cor- 
rect. Cats without front 
claws (it’s rarely nec- 
essary to remove back 

- claws) can climb trees, 
can defend themselves, 
and can catch small 
prey. Cats with all 
claws can perform such 
acts better, but de- 
clawed cats do well 
enough, as many happy owners will verify. 
And the speaker who advocated the de- 
clawing of young kittens should have been 
challenged on two points. In the first place, 
declawing should not be done until all ef- 
forts to train the cat have failed. Most 
cats will be nearly full grown at this point. 
Second, the successful outcome of declaw- 
ing is entirely dependent upon surgical 
considerations, not age. If the claws grow 
again, faulty technique is to blame. 


and 


The Technique 

Published reports on the technique of 
declawing are few.’ Intravenous pento- 
barbital sodium is commonly used, al- 
though thiopental sodium or thiamylal 
sodium provide sufficient duration of anes- 
thesia for the experienced operator work- 
ing rapidly. The degree and manner of 
cleansing and antisepsis vary with the op- 
erator. Because it is essential to remove 
all of the corium, it is advisable to grasp 
the claw with forceps or towel clamps, pull- 
ing it distally as excision is accomplished. 
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Heavy surgical scissors may be used, but 
a new pair of sterilized nail trimmers is 
quite useful for this procedure. The dew- 
claws should be removed also. Tourniquets 
applied to each limb just before surgery 
should be removed 15 to 20 minutes after- 
ward. Snug dressings of gauze sponges 
and bandages should be taped firmly in 
place and the cat should be kept in a hospi- 
tal cage for at least 24 hours, because post- 
surgical hemorrhage would be objection- 
able at home. Recovery from surgery is 
usually uncomplicated. There are seldom 
signs of discomfort and the wounds heal 
completely within a few days. 


Editorial Opinion 
With increased urbanization has come 
a growing awareness of the many attri- 


Antibiotics in Milk — A Review 


Nationwide surveys revealed that peni- 
cillin was the primary antibiotic occurring 
in the central milk supply. In ten surveys 
covering a nine-year period (prior to 1960) 
7,201 samples were tested; 377 (5.2%) con- 
tained antibiotics. The application of test- 
ing methods by regulatory and dairy per- 
sonnel during 1960 resulted in a significant 
reduction in antibiotic-adulterated milk. 
According to analyses of approximately 
770,000 producer milk samples, there was 
an incidence of 0.54% —a tenfold decrease. 

Data compiled on intramammary infu- 
sions, intramuscular injections, and oral 
administration of antibiotics and their ve- 
hicles indicated that wide variations exist 
concerning the relative persistence of the 
amount of antibiotics in milk. The persist- 
ence of antibiotics in milk differs in milk 
from cows in early, mid, and late lactation. 
Some recent studies using highly sensitive 
methods indicate that antibiotics are trans- 
ferred from treated to untreated quarters, 
but with penicillin this transfer is slight 
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butes of cats as house pets, and the small 
animal practitioner who caters to a cat- 
owning clientele is finding ample reward 
and gratification. Declawing on a selected 
basis is a service he can recommend in 
good conscience. Few clients, after having 
discussed the question with a veterinarian 
who speaks from favorable personal expe- 
rience, will hold that declawing is inhu- 
mane. The cats who owe their happy homes 
and perhaps their lives to the procedure 
would probably agree, if they could speak. 
—D.A.P. 
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and of short duration and not likely to be a 
problem. 

Antibiotics in milk are relatively stable 
at pasteurization temperatures and above, 
as well as at low temperatures (0 to 10 F.). 
Under refrigeration temperatures up to 
seven days of storage, in raw and pasteur- 
ized milk, antibiotics lose activity. Large 
quantities of milk are necessary to dilute 
milk from treated quarters, since cultures 
may be retarded if the concentration of 
penicillin is approximately 0.05 unit per 
milliliter or greater. 

The presence of antibiotics in milk con- 
stitutes an adulteration under the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. Educational 
and testing programs participated in by 
the extension services, veterinarians, dairy 
inspectors, sanitarians, fieldmen confer- 
ences, dairy schools, and government 
agencies have been helpful and cooperative, 
but the primary responsibility continues to 
rest with dairymen.—J. L. Albright, S. L. 
Tuckey, and G. T. Woods in J. Dai. Sci., 44, 
(May, 1961): 779. 
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from the Journal 


Immunity Studies on Uncinaria stenocephala in the Dog 


After demonstrating that immunity to 
Uncinaria stenocephala infection is pro- 
duced in the dog by the early administration 
of irradiated larvae, it was shown that a 
higher level of resistance could be pro- 
duced with 2 doses of a similar vaccine. 
After challenge infection, a mean worm 
burden of 512 + 34 was established in con- 


Nutritional Muscular Dystrophy in Lambs 


A single subcutaneous injection of sodium 
selenite containing 1 mg. of selenium was 
given at 21 days of age to normal lambs and 
to lambs affected with muscular dystrophy. 
Mortality rates and causes of death were 
studied for at least 3 weeks after treatment 
was applied to the youngest lamb. None of 
the 15 affected lambs given the selenium 
treatment died, although the 38 untreated 
affected lambs had a 25% mortality from the 


Parasitic Bronchitis Vaccine in Calves 


Two groups of calves, one of which had 
been vaccinated twice with irradiated lung- 
worm larvae, were pastured where a severe 
epizootic of parasitic bronchitis had occurred. 
There was a marked difference in clinical 
signs, fecal larval outputs, worm burdens, 
and growth rates of vaccinated and control 


Mastitis Caused by Nocardia asteroides 


Nocardia asteroides was demonstrated as 
the etiologic agent of a severe and persistent 
mammary infection of cattle in 7 dairy herds 
in California and 3 in Hawaii. 

The organisms isolated from 7 of the herds 
had constant mycologic features but varied 
with respect to their virulence for guinea 
pigs. 

The clinical disease in naturally infected 
cattle usually closely followed parturition of 
multiparous individuals. The disease varied 
in severity, which corresponded to the vari- 
able virulence of the isolates for guinea pigs. 


Sept. 1, 1961 


trols, whereas only 2.4 + 2.9 worms were 
found in vaccinated dogs.—[C. Dow, W. F. 
H. Jarrett, F. W. Jennings, W. I. M. Mc- 
Intyre, and W. Mulligan: Studies on Immu- 
nity to Uncinaria stenocephala Infection in 
the Dog—Double Vaccination with Irradi- 
ated Larvae. Am. J. Vet. Res., 22, (May, 
1961): 352-354. ] 


disease. Of 78 normal lambs that were 
treated with selenium, 8 died at ages of 28 
to 46 days. In two cases, death was the re- 
sult of incidental infections; in the remain- 
ing six, the cause of death was not ascer- 
tained.—[S. Young, W. W. Hawkins, Jr., and 
K. F. Swingle: Nutritional Museular Dys- 
trophy in Lambs—Administration. of Seleni- 
um to Affected and Unaffected Lambs. Am. 
J. Vet. Res., 22, (May, 1961): 416-418.] 


calves in favor of the principals —[W. F. H. 
Jarrett, F. W. Jennings, W. I. M. McIntyre, 
W. Mulligan, and N. C. C. Sharp: A Pasture 
Trial Using 2 Immunizing Doses of a Para- 
sitic Bronchitis Vaccine. Am. J. Vet. Res., 
22, (May, 1961): 492-495. ] 


The more severe form of the disease was 
denoted by high body temperature and a 
rapid fibrosis of the infected glands, often 
accompanied by the development of sinus 
tracts or rupture of the gland. Granulomat- 
ous lesions were seen in infected mammary 
tissue. Metastasis to the lungs and su- 
pramammary lymph nodes was observed. 
The less severe form of the disease was 
usually relegated to progressive fibrosis of 
the infected mammary quarters. 

The clinical syndrome and the pathologic 
changes seen in cattle with field cases were 
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reproduced by experimental inoculations. 
The clinical response after experimental in- 
oculation uniformly coincided with the var- 
iations in virulence of the organisms in 
guinea pigs——[A. C. Pier, M. J. Mejia, and 


New 


Advances in Small Animal Practice 


This volume is a compilation of the re- 
ports presented at the 1960 British Small 
Animal Congress. The editor and contribu- 
tors are to be congratulated for the the 
excellent preparation of the manuscripts. 
The discussion which follows each report is 
particularly valuable in an effort such as 
this. However, the title is somewhat mis- 
leading and the majority of the material 
is readily available in greater detail in 
standard textbooks and other veterinary 
publications. 

Those reports dealing with the veteri- 
narian’s responsibility to dog breeders, es- 
pecially at shows, were particularly well 
written. The excellent attitude expressed 


Cerebrospinal Fluid of Domestic Animals 


The translated portions of the book con- 
sist of an introduction, techniques of obtain- 
ing cerebrospinal fluid (csF), principal 
properties of csF, methods of investigation 
of csr, the cisternal-subarachnoid adminis- 
tration of serums, vaccines, and drugs, and 
references. The most practical part of the 
book is the section describing techniques 
for obtaining 

The text contains Soviet propaganda 
where claims are made for initiating work 
cited as not being done in the western world. 
The author of the book has ignored western 
literature in order to produce this effect. 
The book claims good results by the ad- 
ministration of treatments by intraspinal in- 
jections. The text does not support these 
claims well except in the case of tetanus, 
and even here the 90% recovery claim seems 
questionable. 

The book does emphasize the fact that 
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Books 


E. H. Willers: Nocardia asteroides as a Mam- 
mary Pathogen of Cattle. I. The Disease in 
Cattle and the Comparative Virulence of Five 
Isolates. Am. J. Vet. Res., 22, (May, 1961): 
502-517.] 


in attempting to handle this problem is 
especially worthy of attention. 

The section of the meeting devoted to 
surgery was particularly interesting; how- 
ever, the presentation suffers from lack of 
illustrative material, which was presented 
at the meeting. 

The amount of space devoted to advertis- 
ing and description of the commercial ex- 
hibits is excessive for a book of this price.— 
[Advances in Small Animal Practice. Vol. 
II. Proceedings of the British Small Animal 
Veterinary Association. Edited by Bruce V. 
Jones. 148 pages; illustrated. Pergamon 
Press, New York, N.Y. 1960. Price $8.50.]— 
E. F. Donovan. 


the examination of the csr of animals in 
veterinary medicine has been neglected, 
especially in large animal medicine. This 
text, along with others, points out that the 
examination of csF is a valuable adjunct in 
diagnosing neurologic diseases of animals. 
The data included in the book should be 
of value to those interested in neurology in 
veterinary medicine and those interested in 
experimental neurology. Its use by practicing 
veterinarians would appear to be of doubtful 
value.—[Cerebrospinal Fluid of Domestic 
Animals (A translation of “Veterinariya 
Likvorologiya”). By Prof. A. I. Fedotov, 
D.V.Sc. Edited by L. Z. Saunders, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 86 pages; illustrated. Distributed 
by Russian Scientific Translation Program, 
Division of General Medical Sciences, Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, Bethesda 14, Md. 
1960. Price not given.|—W. J. Grpsons. 
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HYDROCH DE 
(diphenhydramine hydrochloride, Parke-Davis) 


Antiallergic’ 
Antihistaminic 


v fords relief for animals suffering from 
‘common skin irritations, dermatoses 


and a variety of allergic conditions. 


Benadryl Hydrochloride is available in a variety of convenient forms 
including: Kapseals,® 50 mg. each; Capsules, 25 mg. each; Emplets,® 

50 mg. each, for delayed action; Elixir, 10 mg. per 4 cc.; Steri-Vials,® 10 mg. 
per cc. for parenteral use; and a Cream (2% Benadryl Hydrochloride). 


Information 
regarding administration and dosage 


PARKE-DAVIS 


available on request. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY, LTD 
MONTREAL 9, QUEBEC 
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save 48 hours 
of milk production with 


FURACIN 


brand of nitrofurazone Solution Veterinary 


in bovine mastitis 


Milk need be discarded for only 24 hours after the last mastitis treatment with 
Furacin Solution Veterinary. In contrast, at least 3 days must elapse after the 
last treatment with penicillin before the milk is marketable. Thus two days of 
milk production are saved with Furacin Solution Veterinary. 


Prompt recovery Furacin helps to eradicate causative organisms often resistant 
to other agents ¢ clinical signs usually clear promptly, milk production rapidly 
returns to normal e effective in milk, pus, blood and serum 


Furacin Solution Veterinary Squeejet® Economical, ready-to-use disposable 
dispenser containing Furacin 0.2% in a water-miscible base. 


Supplied: Squeejet of 30 cc., box of 12; pint and gallon bottles. 


Warning: Milk from cows treated with Furacin Solution Veterinary should be 
discarded or used for purposes other than for human consumption for at least 
24 hours after the last treatment. 

Available through your professional veterinary distributor./References and 
reprints On request. iN 
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Make your diagnosis from the picture below—then turn the page > 


History.—A spayed female Irish Setter, 
9 years old, had a noticeable swelling for 
several months on the right foreleg. She 

yas not lame. Clinical examination re- 
vealed no other abnormalities. Radiographs 
were taken of the right foreleg (Fig. 1 and 
2) and then of the thorax (Fig. 3). 


Fig. 1—Radiograph, dorsoventral view, of the 
right foreleg of the dog. 


Fig. 2—Radiograph, lateral view, of the right 
foreleg of the dog. 


Fig. 3—Radiograph, lateral view, of the thorax 
of the dog. 
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Here Is the Diagnosis 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Diagnosis.—Osteogenic sarcoma with metastasis to the lungs. 
Comment.—The radiographs of the dog’s forelimb were taken first. Once the 
radiologic diagnosis of osteogenic sarcoma had been made, a radiograph of the 
thorax was taken to determine if metastasis had occurred. This is standard 
procedure in our hospital, so that an intelligent recommendation can be made to 
the client regarding surgery, as well as prognosis. . 


Although this type of lesion often causes pain and lameness, this dog, despite 
the bone destruction, was not lame. Also, in spite of the innumerable metastatic 
lung lesions, no dyspnea was present, nor did auscultation of the thorax reveal 
any abnormalities. 


This case was submitted by Jordan R. Dann, D.V.M., Ridgefield Veterinary Hospital, Ridge- 
field, Conn. 


MAKE YOUR 


All-Weather 
PAINT-STIK 


(LIVESTOCK MARKER) 


Here’s the slickest, surest, safest way to identify cattle, 
swine, sheep . . . all farm animals. Use it like a pencil. 
Marks stay on through rain, sun, snow, wind, cold... 
yet are completely removed in the scouring process. Ab- 
solutely safe—can’t harm animals or hides. Used by 
county agents, animal husbandmen, U. S. Livestock Ex- 
tension Service, veterinarians, breeders, growers, com- 
mission men, stockyards—during inoculations, reactor 
tests, auctions, culling, shearing, disease control, etc. 


pi THE LAKE CHEMICAL CO. 


3092 WEST CARROLL AVENUE, CHICAGO 12, ILL. 


Available in black, white and five vivid 
colors. See your supplier, or write us 
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Equine 
tracheopharyngitis 
Rapid return 

to racing 
performance with 


DAN 


Oral Suspension Veterinary 


In equine tracheopharyngitis 
DANTAFUR produces excellent 
results with rapid relief of 
coughing and discharge .. . 
normal breathing is restored 
early ... recurrences are 
minimal. Horses race well, 
do not have the “knocked out” 
reaction common after the 
administration of certain 
other drugs. 


In equine urinary tract 

infection relief and cures 

with DANTAFUR are sometimes 
dramatic. Mares with urologic 
disease were clinically and 
bacteriologically free from 
infection after DANTAFUR therapy. 


DANTAFUR contains nitrofurantoin 
15 mg. per cc. in a palatable 
suspension. Bottle of 1 liter. 


Available from your professional 
veterinary distributor. 
References and reprints on request. 
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Announcing a Safe and Practical Method for the 


Effective Treatment 


New Kasco MOM ’N PUP* Dog Food— Medicated * provides complete 
nourishment while destroying the complex life cycle of large roundworms 
(toxocara canis and toxascaris leonina) for dogs through 18 months of age. 


*contains 0.0066% of Diethylcarbamazine 


Research at last has found a new, effective 
and more convenient way to destroy and con- 
trol roundworm infestation. Approved for 
dogs up to 18 months of age, and for use only 
on the advice of a veterinarian, Kasco MOM 
’N PUP Dog Food—Medicated is a new meth- 
od of roundworm treatment through feeding. 
Dogs and puppies literally eat their way to 
freedom from ascarids. Extensive testing 


has established safety, stability and effective- 
ness—even for puppies just starting to eat, 
and for bitches before and after breeding. 


On Veterinarian’s Advice Only 
Kasco MOM ’N PUP Dog Food—Medicated 
is available for feeding by dog owners only 
on the advice of a veterinarian. Its sale is 
restricted to dispensing veterinarians and 


PUPPY DEWORMING WITH KASCO MOM 'N PUP DOG FOOD— MEDICATED 


ROUNDWORM|) 
EGG GOUNT 
PER GRAM OF 
DOG STOOL 


5,000 


6 WEEK TEST. 


GROUP |- PUPS ON UNTREATED DOG FOOD] GROUP 2 - PUPS ON KASCO MOM ‘N PUP 
ROUNDWORMS INGREASE DURING THE 


DOG FOOD- MEDIGATED. WORM EGGS 
NEARLY ELIMINATED IN 6 WK, TEST, 
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Roundworms Through Feeding 


(ASCARIDS) 


controlled outlets which will make delivery 
only on a veterinary recommendation. The 
product offers the veterinarian an attractive 
profit proposition. 


Stable and Effective 


The active worming ingredient in MOM ’N 
PUP is a stable and therapeutica!ly active 
drug which has proved itself effective at 
levels low enough to be recommended. MOM 
"N PUP eliminates large roundworms as 
soon as they reach the adult stage in the 
intestines. Egg contamination is checked be- 
cause few, if any, eggs are produced. MOM 
"N PUP effects a natural movement and has 
no cathartic characteristics. 


Ordinary anti-roundworm drugs entail in- 
convenient fasting, purging and pill-forcing 
procedures which are not required when a 
dog is fed MOM ’N PUP. Repeated adminis- 
tration of ordinary remedies is required to 
obtain effective control. 


Non-toxic 


Toxic signs associated with some medica- 
tion, such as vomiting and diarrhea are not 
observed with MOM ’N PUP. Fed at recom- 
mended, normal meal levels dogs get a cor- 
rectly established dosage, and they may be 
fed continuously or intermittently—depend- 
ing on the extent of the roundworm problem. 


Proof of Effectiveness 


The chart on the opposite page shows the 
effectiveness of MOM ’N PUP in an actual 
test, utilizing a control group. Two groups 
of seven-week-old puppies were infested with 
roundworms as shown by worm egg counts 
in the stools. One group was fed nothing but 
regular meal, the other was fed nothing but 
MOM ’N PUP. Worm eggs in each pup’s 
stool were counted at regular intervals. The 
results, as shown on the chart, indicate that 
MOM ’N PUP promptly and effectively 


checked roundworms and held them under 
control during the test period. 


The Importance of 
Complete Nourishment 


The nutritional value of MOM ’N PUP is 
equal to famous Kasco Dog Meal. Thus is 
provided the complete nourishment which is 
needed to help repair the worm-caused dam- 
age to a dog’s health. Tests show that MOM 
’N PUP and Kasco Dog Meal may be inter- 
changed at will without digestive upsets. 


MOM ’N PUP contains all the protein, fat, 
carbohydrates, vitamins and minerals which 
dogs are known to need for growth, mainte- 
nance and reproduction. Tests on reproduc- 
tion have been completely favorable. 


The palatability of MOM ’N PUP is excel- 
lent. Mixed with water in the usual manner, 
dogs eat readily and take the medication 
without hesitation. When mixed, especially 
with warm water, an appetizing aroma is 
instantly released, and dogs eat with nor- 
mal enjoyment. 


Literature and More Information 


Write for literature and additional informa- 
tion to KASCO PROFESSIONAL SERV- 
ICE, Best Foods Division, Corn Products 
Company, 10 East 56th Street, New York 
22, New York. 


DOGFOOD 
MEDICATED 


Available in 10-ib and 25-Ib sizes 


MEDICATED 


Best Foods Division, Corn Products Company, New York, N. ¥. 
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The First 100 Years 


J. F. 


At the 1917 meeting in Kansas City, Presi- 
dent C. E. Cotton, noting that despite improve- 
ments some veterinary graduates 
1917 still were being turned down 
by examining boards, stated, 
“The time of the horse doctor has passed. The 
old plaintive argument that the country needs 
practitioners and that we wish to give the poor 
uneducated country boy a chance to enter the 
profession . . . has become threadbare .. . 
There is now no reason why this young man 
cannot obtain the preliminary education, pro- 
vided he is made of the right kind of stuff 
. ... The practitioner of veterinary medicine 
must be a man of broad knowledge and thor- 
oughly trained in his technical subjects ... . 
The standard of the profession is not judged 
by the leaders but by the general average of 
those holding a veterinary degree.” 

Dr. Cotton observed that while schools of 
medicine required two years of college prepar- 
work, the highest requirement of any 
veterinary school was a high school diploma; 


atory 


others had only an entrance examination that 
a “child in the sixth grade” could pass. De- 
spite some members’ reluctance, Dr. Cotton 
urged early action on a requirement of high 
school graduation and a four-year veterinary 
course of nine months each year. He observed 
that 1911 the made 
much progress in improving standards, and 
that although admissions had dropped at first 
in colleges which had adopted high school 
graduation as they 
creased beyond previous levels in a few years. 

ih. A. Merillat, secretary, charged, “. . . 
fewer than ten per cent of the veterinarians 
of this country support the organization that 


since Association had 


a requirement, had _ in- 


created and now maintains a profession for 
them ... . the veterinarian . . . having found 
prosperity without effort, has never thought of 
drafting plans for self-preservation, and is to- 
day the victim of his own indifference.” 
Reports on tuberculosis, a principal topic, 
were presented by S. H. Ward, C. J. Marshall, 
J. Traum, C. H. Higgins, and M. H. Reynolds. 
J. R. Mohler reported on vesicular stomatitis, 
and on regulation of veterinary biological 
products. Among other papers were those by 
C. H. Stange on hog cholera, A. Eichhorn on 
blackleg, R. Graham on forage poisoning, J. 
Hughes on median neurectomy, and W. L. 
Williams on abortion. Digestive disorders in 
cattle were discussed by D. H. Udall, and in 
horses by J. F. DeVine. S. Hadwen, C. P. Fitch, 
B. F. Kaupp, and L. E. Day, among others, 


History of the AVMA 


participated in a symposium on animal para- 
sitism. An unusual paper by E. A. A. Grange 
treated the application of osteopathy in veter- 
inary practice. Apparently with some reserva- 
tions, he reported that osteopathic literature 
had described many cases of beneficial treat- 
ment in small animals, but he knew of no 
research in the treatment of horses or cattle. 

The first Executive Board, elected under the 
recently adopted reorganization of the Asso- 
ciation, included V. A. Moore, F. Torrance, 
W. H. Hoskins, C. H. Stange, J. R. Mohler, 
and R. A. Archibald. Dr. Torrance was elected 
president. L. A. Merillat was re-elected secre- 
tary, but entered military service shortly after, 
and was replaced by L. E. Day. 

+ 

CHARLES E. COTTON was born in Pres- 
cou, Wis., Sept. 18, 1871, and received his 
veterinary degree from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1893. One of the pioneers in tu- 
berculosis eradication, and active in profes- 
sional and livestock affairs, he was influential 
in the programs and policies of livestock sani- 
tary organizations for many years. 


Dr. Charles E. Cotton 


Dr. Cotton was elected president of the 
Minnesota Society (1909), the AVMA (1916), 
and. the U.S.L.S.A. (1936). In World War I, 
he was commisioned a major (1917) and 
served as a general veterinary inspector of the 
Veterinary Corps until his discharge in 1919. 
In 1948, he became an Honor Roll member of 
the Association, and in 1952 was awarded the 
Twelfth International Veterinary Congress 
prize for outstanding service to the profession. 
He died on April 21, 1954. 


Smithcors, D.V.M., Ph.D. 
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Hog Cholera Antibody Concentrate 
with a standardized potency at 
least 100% greater than that of 
unfractionated Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 


The globulin fractions of GAMATRATE 

are principally gamma globulins and hog 
cholera antibodies extracted from the blended 
blood of carefully chosen and vac- 

cinated hogs hyperimmunized against 

hog cholera. 


GAMATRATE may be used in any 
situation calling for anti-hog cholera 
serum with but one half the recom- 

mended anti-hog cholera serum dosage. 
5 cc. used simultaneously with Hog 
Cholera Vaccine (Affiliated Brand) will 
assure long lasting immunity to 

hog cholera. 


Convenient to store... carry... 
administer. GAMATRATE is available in 


; Produced and tested under 
250 cc. vials at all CORN BELT Depots. 
industry's highest standards 


of quality. 


orn Belt Maboratories, inc. 


producers of biologicals and pharmaceuticals 
for the graduate Veterinarian exclusively 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. ond convenient depots 
Tel. UPton 4-3333 


fost deliv 


be 


handle more pigs in less time with standard equipment G 


VACCINATE AGAINST HO 
CHOLERA WITH 


A 


og Cholera Vaccine-—Modifi 
Virus—Rabbit Origin 


SAFEGUARD SWINE 
AGAINST ERYSIPELAS WITH 


ERYGEN 


Swine Erysipelas Vaccine, 
Live Culture Modified 
(Desiccated) 


ARMOUR 
® 


new concept in hog cholera immunization... the 
greatest major improvement in this field... 


Highest concentration of globulin antibodies known... 
officially approved for use in swine at half the dose of 
standard hog cholera antiserum because it has twice the 
potency...extraneous plasma protein removed,thus lessens 
the risk of serum reactions even in baby pigs... USDA ap- 
proved for farm vaccination, for sale barn, and for protec- 
tion during interstate movement. 


Available in convenient smaller package size: bottles of 250 cc, 


Prepared from the most antigenic and least virulent seed 
Virus available to provide solid immunity with greater safety 
... both swine and rabbit attenuated... of rabbit origin, 
thus cannot transmit other swine diseases... successfully 
used on millions of swine. 


Made especially for use with Antrate-H.C. or antiserum for 
quick and long-lasting immunity. 

Available in 4 convenient sizes: 5, 10, 25, 50 dose vials, lyophilized, 
diluent supplied. 


Confers high level of immunity (80-90°%) persisting for at 
least six months .. . does not require administration of im- 
mune serum... organisms modified to nonvirulence, thus 
does not produce carriers, introduce disease or contaminate 
clean premises... . virtually eliminates arthritis? ...has no 
adverse effect on growth. 

Available in 5, 10 and 50 dose vials, diluent supplied. 

Erygen is manufactured by Connaught Laboratories, Toronto, 
Canada. 


1. Anderson, F. B.: Vet. Med. 54:535, 1959. 
2. Lawson, K. F., et al.: Canad. J. Comp. Med. 22:164, 1958. 


SOLD ONLY TO LICENSED VETERINARIANS 


ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT ¢ KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 
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for complete dog nourishment 


WILSON 
UALITY nspection 0 


Dept. of Agr. 


Only 3 of the 3000 dog food brands are inspected by the U.S. 
Government. One of these three—Ideal Dog Food—is manufactured 
by a meat packer famous for quality products...Wilson & Co. 


When you recommend Ideal Dog Food to a pet owner, you are recommend- 
ing the only dog food that carries these two guarantees of complete nourish- 
ment in every can...the assurance of a great name in meat products... plus 
continuous inspection by the U.S. Government. This means Ideal is 
certified by the U.S. Department of Agriculture as a normal maintenance 
dog (and cat) food. 
; The third important assurance of 

7 good health for dogs & cats is YOU. 

Fresh, wholesome, i This is how Ideal encourages pet 


meaty aroma. owners to rely on all three: 


- “To be certain your pet is 


tip-top in every respect, 
take him to the veterinarian 
for periodic health check-ups” 


Feed and 
recommend Ideal 
with 
complete confidence! 


Chicago, Illinois — Meat Packers 
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Unusually hard-to-treat disorders respond 


OTITIS EXTERNA 


contact 
DERMATITIS 


cutaneous 
MONILIASIS 


INTERDIGITAL CYSTS 
ANAL GLAND INFECTIONS 
ANAL PRURITUS 


and many other 

DERMATOLOGIC and NON-DERMATOLOGIC 
CONDITIONS in DOGS, CATS 

and other small animals 


traumatic 

ARTHRITIS and other arthritides 
such as 

CARPITIS + TARSITIS + GONITIS 
NAVICULARTHRITIS 

TENDINITIS 

TENOSYNOVITIS 


as well as 

canine 

SUMMER ECZEMA 

and other non-specific 
DERMATOSES in 

LARGE and SMALL ANIMALS 


(seus 


cone? 


SQUIBB A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 


é \ : 
\ 
/ 
$5 
4 
Bis 
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to SQUIBB veterinary specialties 


OINTMENT VETERINARY 


Squibb Triamcinolone Acetonide, Thiostrepton, Neomycin and Nystatin in Plastibase® 


. . . supplied in 7.5 cc. tubes with elongated tip, 
each cc. providing: 


a potent new corticosteroid developed by Squibb 
TRIAMCINOLONE ACETONIDE 1.0 mg. 


2 antibiotics combined for an unusually broad 
antibacterial spectrum 


THIOSTREPTON 
NEOMYCIN (as the Sulfate) 2.5 mg. 


the first antibiotic specific against Candida (Monilia) 
100,000 units 


Vetalog 


PARENTERAL VETERINARY 


Squibb Triamcinolone Acetonide Aqueous Suspension 


. . . supplied as a sterile aqueous suspension 

in 5 cc. vials, each cc. providing: 

@ potent new corticosteroid developed by Squibb 
TRIAMCINOLONE ACETONIDE ....... 6 mg. 


For literature, write Squibb, Veterinary Department, 


745 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


PANOLOG — FAST-ACTING. ‘‘4-in-1" TOPICAL THERAPY 
for SMALL ANIMALS 


Anti-inflammatory: Panolog contains triam- 
cinolone acetonide to provide potent, topical 
corticosteroid benefits without systemic ef- 
fects. Inlaboratory animal tests, triamicinolone 
acetonide is 40 times more potent than hydro- 
cortisone acetate, /0 times more potent than 
prednisolone. Antipruritic: Panolog promotes 
rapid relief of itching and burning. Anttbac- 
terial: Panolog contains two antibiotics com- 
bined for an unusually broad spectrum of 
activity. Antifungal: Panolog contains the first 
antibiotic specific against Candida (Monilia). 


Panolog is indicated for a wide range of der- 
matologic and non-dermatologic disorders of , 
small animals, particularly those complicated 
by bacterial and/or monilial infection and 
characterized by inflammatory, edematous 
and pruritic lesions. Panolog profoundly im- 
proves prognosis of acute and chronic otitis 
externa of varied etiologies. Inflammation 
and purulent discharge usually subside within 
2 to 3 days, followed by rapid healing. Ap- 
plied as a thin film for various dermatoses... 
or used as a packing for infected cysts and 
anal glands . . . Panolog promotes rapid re- 
gression of inflammation and lesions, rapid 
eradication of infection. 


VETALOG — FAST-ACTING, PARENTERAL STEROW® 
THERAPY for HORSES, DOGS and CATS 


Vetalog is a highly potent corticosteroid with 
glucocorticoid activity 90 times greater than 
cortisone acetate . . . with anti-inflammatory 
activity 40 times greater than hydrocortisone 
acetate and /0 times greater than predniso- 
lone . . . and with virtually no mineralocorti- 
coid activity. 

Arthritis and related disorders: A single 
intra-articular or intrasynovial injection of 
Vetalog acts with dramatic swiftness (usually 
within 24 hours) to decrease pain and im- 
prove motion . . . followed by rapid reduction 
of inflammation and swelling. Lameness due 
to articular surface damage is promptly re- 
lieved, and restoration of joint function is 
limited only by the degree of irreversible 
pathologic change. If initial results are inade- 
quate, dosage may be increased. 


Dermatologic conditions: A single intramus- 
cular injection of Vetalog is usually sufficient 
for rapid termination of symptoms of various 
dermatoses. Inflammation, edema and pruri- 
tus are suppressed and discomfort eased — 
usually within 24 to 48 hours. Vetalog re- 
duces scratching, thus permitting more rapid 
healing of lesions. 


“PLASTIBASE''@, *‘‘VETALOG''@ and *'‘PAN@LO@* 
are Squibb trademarks. 
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an Indexing Servi 
that Really Works 


A systematic classification record for you 
of all important articles published in the 
6 major veterinary publications. .. helps 
you find any article you seek in a matter 
of minutes (without the frustration of 
paging endlessly through stacks of pub- 
lications) .. . provides an entire reference 
library system for 


Less Than 
6c Per Day 


Edited by practicing doctors of veterin- 
ary medicine...catalogued by profes- 
sional librarians under 60 appropriately- 
headed index guides. ..this revolutionary 
new index card system (with all cards 
marked for easy filing) comes with at- 
tractive desk top file box costs less than 
$2 per month, only $20 by the year. 


Money-Back 
Guarantee 


Mail coupon today to enter your sub- 
scription. Try this service. Use it in your 
office. Unless you are satisfied in every 
respect with its professional excellence, 
your money will be refunded instantly. 


PROFESSIONAL 
MEN’S 
INDEXING SERVICE 


VETERINARY DIVISION -AVMA 
222 SOUTH EIGHTH STREET, ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


Professional Men’s Indexing Service 
Veterinary Division — AVMA 
222 South Eighth St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Please enter my subscription to your new service 
for one year. 


Small Animal 
Practice $17.50 


Please 
bill me 


Complete 
Service $20.00 


Large Animal 
Practice $17.50 


Check 
enclosed 


Name 


Address 


Coming Meetings 


Notices of coming meetings must be received 
30 days before date of publication. 


September, 1961 


Canadian Veterinary Medical Association. 13th annual 
convention. Banff Springs Hotel, Banff, Alta., Sept. 8- 
11, 1961. Dr. A. E. Lewis, 403 Public Buildiig, Cal- 
gary, Alberta, Canada. 


Association. Alvarado 
11-12, 1961. Dr. E. 
N.E., Albuquerque, 


New Mexico Veterinary Medical 
Hotel, Albuquerque, N.M., Sept. 
Leonard Payne, 1235 Wyoming, 
N.M., secretary. 


Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering Center. Training 
Program on Milk Pasteurization Controls and Tests. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 12-14, 1961. Chief, Training 
Program, Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering Center, 
4676 Columbia Parkway, Cincinnati 26, Ohio. 


Central Indiana Veterinary Medical Association. 7th annual 
Small Animal Seminar. Indianapolis Athletic Club, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Sept. 13, 1961. Dr. R. L. Brutus, 7720 
N. Michigan Rd., Indianapolis, Ind. 


South Dakota Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Huron, S. Dak., Sept. 14-15, 1961. Dr. Homer 
K. Caley, Webster, S. Dak., secretary. 


Northern Illinois Veterinary Medical Association. Wagon 
Wheel Lodge, Rocton, IIl., Sept. 20, 1961. Dr. H. S. 
Fike, P.O. Box 325, McHenry, Ill., secretary. 


meeting. Statler Hilton 
Bernard F. 


Animal Care Panel. 12th annual 
Hotel, Boston, Mass., Sept. 27-29, 1961. Dr. 
Trum, Sherborn, Mass., general chairman. 


Oregon Veterinary Medical Association. Fall clinic meet- 
ing. Corvallis, Ore., Sept. 28-30, 1961. Dr. K. J. Peter- 
son, Office of the Secretary, Poultry-Veterinary Building, 
Corvallis, Ore., program chairman. 


Veterinary Medical Association, Inc. Annual 
Harvest House, Boulder, Colo., Sept. 29- 
Mr. Claude Ramsey, 531 Guaranty Bldg., 
executive secretary. 


Colorado 
convention, 
Oct. 1, 1961. 
Denver, Colo., 


October, 196! 


New England Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Poland Springs Hotel, Poland Springs, Maine, 
Oct. 1-4, 1961. Dr. C. Lawrence Blakely, 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston, Mass., secretary. 


New York State Veterinary Medical Society. 70th annual 
meeting. Saranac Inn, New York, Oct. 3-7, 1961. Dr. 
C. D. Ebertz, 84 Grant Ave., Auburn, N.Y., program 
chairman. 


Purdue University. 49th annual conference for veterinarians. 
Purdue University, School of Veterinary Science and 
Medicine. Lafayette, Ind., Oct. 5-7, 1961. Dr. Erskine 
V. Morse, Purdue University, School of Veterinary 
Science and Medicine, Lafayette, Ind., dean. 


Symposium on Recent Developments in Research Methods 
and Instrumentation. 11th annual instrument symposium 
and research equipment exhibit. National Institutes of 
Health, Bethesda 14, Md., Oct. 9-12, 1961. Mr. James 
B. Davis, National Institutes of Health, Bethesda 14, 
Md., executive secretary. 
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Interstate Veterinary Medical Association. 47th annual 
meeting. Sheraton-Martin Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa, Oct. 
12-13, 1961. Dr. D. W. Rubel, 3209 Thirty-Eighth St., 
Sioux City, Iowa, secretary. 


Eastern Iowa Veterinary Association. Annual meeting. 
Sheraton Montrose Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Oct. 
12-13, 1961. Dr. William R. Goodwin, Newhall, Iowa, 
secretary. 


University of Illinois. 42nd Annual Conference and Exten- 
sion Short Course for Veterinarians. College of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl., Oct. 
19-20, 1961. Dr. L. E. St. Clair, Department of Veteri- 
nary Anatomy and Histology, conference chairman. 


Illinois Veterinary Medical Conference and Short Course. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Oct. 19-20, 1961. Dean 
C. A. Brandly, College of Veterinary Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


Gaines Symposium. University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl., 
Oct. 20, 1961. Mr. Harry Miller, Gaines Dog Research 
Center, 250 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y., director 
of the Dog Research Center. 


Midwest Feed Manufacturers’ Association. Centennial Nu- 
trition conference, Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 21-25, 1961. 
Fennell-Gibson Public Relations, 2201 Grand Ave., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


Southern Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Thomas Jefferson Hotel, Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 22-25, 
1961. Dr. A. A. Husman, Box 91, Raleigh, N.C., secre- 
tary. 


California Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Long Beach, Calif., Oct. 23-25, 1961. Mr. Kenneth 
Humphreys, 3004 Sixteenth St., Rooms 301-303, San 
Francisco 3, Calif., executive secretary. 


University of. 37th annual veterinary confer- 
ence. Columbia, Mo., Oct. 30-31, 1961. Dr. Cecil 
Elder, Department of Veterinary Pathology, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo., chairman. 


Missouri, 


United States Livestock Sanitary Association. Curtis Ho- 
tel, Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 30-Nov. 3, 1961. Dr. 
R. Hendershott, 33 Oak Lane, Trenton, N.J., secretary. 


Veterinary Laboratory Diagnosticians. 4th annual meet- 
ing. Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 30-31, 
1961. Dr. E. Pope, 4922 Holiday Dr., Madison 5, 
Wis., secretary. 


Assembly Chief 
Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Dr. M. N. Riemenschneider, 
homa City, Okla., secretary. 


Livestock Sanitary Officials. 
Minn., Oct. 30-31, 1961. 
122 State Capitol, Okla- 


National 


Veterinarians. Annual 
Minn., Oct. 31, 
Box 3085, Parkfairfax 


Association of Federal 
meeting. Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, 
1961, Dr. F. L. Herchenroeder, 
Station, Alexandria, Va., secretary. 


National 


November, 1961 


Mississippi Valley Veterinary Medical Association. Hotel 
Pere Marquette, Peoria, [ll., Nov. 1-2, 1961. Dr. R, C. 
Williams, 3721 Fifth Ave., Moline, Ill., secretary. 


Michigan Nucleonic Society. Detroit, Mich., Nov. 10, 
1961. Dr. L. E. Preuss, Department of Physics, Edsel 
B. Ford Institute for Medical Research, Henry Ford 
Hospital, Detroit 2, Mich., chairman. 


American Public Health Association. 89th annual meeting. 
Cobo Hall, Detroit, Mich., Nov. 13-17, 1961. Dr. 
Berwyn F. Mattison, American Public Health Associa- 
tion, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y., executive 
director. 


Quick relief for Bone, 
Bursal or Tendon Lameness 


12 bottles 
24 bottles 


F.0.B. Hudson 


Dealer's Discounts 
Dept. J 


“CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO. 
Hudson, N. Y. 


Foreign Meetings 


Twelfth World’s Poultry Congress. Show Grounds of the 
New South Wales Royal Agricultural Society. Sydney, 
Australia, Aug. 13-18. 1962. Dr. Cliff D Carpenter, 
chairman, U.S. Participation Committee, 1207 Emerald 
Bay, Laguna Beach, Calif.; Dr. A. William Jasper, 
secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
54. Ill. 


HOW TO} 
HANDLE THE 
PARALYTIC 


DURING 
CONVALESCENC 


Keg. U.S. Patent 
ADVANTAGES 


1) Only such apparatus available for proper 
re-education of muxcies for more and faster re- 
coveries. 

2) Saves time and labor necessary to rehabili- 
tate paraplegics by massage, forced exercise, 
and constant supervision of the attendant. 

3) Eliminates p sores, unsightly denuded 
areas, and self-mutilation due to lack of move- 
ment. 

4) Insures client respect, good will, and su- 
perior public relations. 

5) May be rented out to clients who wish their 
pet to spend his convalescence at home. 


Sold to Veterinarians only 


Adjustable Dog Walker $50 (Freight added). 
Satisfaction or money back in thirty days. 
Send check or money order to 


Hugus and Knuth, 1680 Mission St. 
San Francisco 3, California 
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ADV ERTISEMENT 


the role 
of the 
steroids 

in 
veterinary 
medicine 


Part Il—The Estrogens 


In the non-gravid female animal, the primary 
natural source of estrogen production is the 
ovarian follicle, although small amounts are 
probably secreted by the adrenal cortex. Dur- 
ing pregnancy, the placenta functions as a sec- 
ondary source of estrogen. Estradiol is the 
estrogenic hormone secreted by the ovary; 
chemically it is a steroid. Estradiol of synthetic 
origin as well as long-acting esters of estradiol 
(such as the benzoate, cyclopentylpropionate, 
valareate undecinoid and others) are commer- 
cially available. Conjugated estrogens extracted 
from the urine of pregnant mares, containing 
a complex of estrone, estradiol, equilin, hippu- 


lin and equilinin are also available. 


In addition to the estrogens of true steroid 
structure, there are synthetic hormone-like 
products which possess similar actions. These 
include diethylstilbestrol, hexesterol, dienes- 


terol and others of the stilbane series. 


Estrogen and the reproductive cycle 


Estrogen production by the ovary is regulated 
by the follicle-stimulating hormone (FSH) of 
the anterior pituitary gland. FSH is a gonado- 
tropic hormone which, along with luteinizing 
hormone (LH) and luteotrophic hormone 
(LtH) is responsible for the cyclic reprodue- 


tive pattern seen in the female. During the 


course of the cycle, FSH is secreted by the an- 
terior pituitary in gradually increasing amounts 
and, reaching the ovary via the blood stream, 
causes growth of follicles. As the follicles grow, 
they begin to produce estrogen which eventu- 
ally builds up to a blood concentration capable 
of causing the physical and psychic changes 
associated with estrus. Later, at ovulation, the 
follicle ruptures and estrogen production is 
interrupted. If pregnancy does not occur the 


cycle is repeated. 


Primary actions of the estrogens 


1. Production of the physical and psychic 
changes of estrus and, in conjunction with FSH 


and LH, the process of ovulation. 

2. Development of secondary sex characteris- 
ties and puberty. 

3. Growth of the mammary glands. 


4. Regulation of the production of follicle- 
stimulating hormone by the anterior pituitary 


gland. 


5. Stimulation, in some animals, of production 


of luteinizing hormone and prolactin. 


Estrogen dosage forms 
The four main estrogen dosage forms are: 


1. Injectable: standard—administered intra- 
muscularly for replacement or for therapeutic 
effect. 

2. Injectable: repository —these forms are ab- 
sorbed or hydrolyzed slowly from the intra- 
muscular site, thereby permitting their action 
to extend over relatively long periods of time. 
In many cases, a single injection of these forms 
will suffice where repeated doses of standard 


injectables would be required. 


3. Implant — pellets for subcutaneous implanta- 


tion are available. 
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4. Tablet — orally active chemical derivatives of 


estradiol are available. 


Major indications for the estrogens 


These steroids are employed to correct condi- 
tions resulting from a physiological deficiency 
of the hormone, and to bring about certain 
desirable effects through the administration of 
amounts in excess of physiological levels. They 
are most commonly used for the following 


problems: 


1. Anestrus—In cases where the estrus cycle is 
interrupted and animals fail to come into 
estrus, intramuscular administration of ade- 
quate doses of an estrogen will initiate the 
physical and psychie changes associated with 
heat. Ovulation may occur at the induced heat; 
but if it does not, the possibility remains that 
a regular cycle will be reestablished and that 
the animal will ovulate normally during the 


next cycle. 


2. Pyometra—Intramuscular or oral adminis- 
tration of estrogens can be of value in expelling 
the uterine contents of cows or bitches affected 
with pyometra. In the presence of infection, a 
suitable antibacterial agent should also be 
used. In the dog, some clinicians prefer direct 


surgical intervention to medical therapy. 


3. Mummified fetus— Estrogens are helpful in 
inducing expulsion of a mummified fetus in 
the cow. The desired effect usually occurs 
within three to six days after intramuscular 
injection. 

4. Retained placenta— Many practitioners find 
the estrogens useful in causing passage of a 
retained placenta. The specific usefulness of 
the hormone in these cases, however, is subject 


to controversy among research men. 


5. Urinary incontinence and vaginitis —Oral or 


intramuscular administration of estrogens may 


ADVERTISEMENT 


control these conditions when they are ob- 
served in the spayed bitch. 


6. Pseudopregnancy —The value of these ster- 
oids in controlling milk production and the 
psychic signs of pseudopregnancy in the bitch 
has not been established conclusively; how- 
ever, some clinicians employ them routinely 


by the intramuscular or oral routes. 


7. Abortion— Estrogens are recommended to 
induce abortion or prevent implantation in 
eases of mésalliance. It is reported that the 
desired effect can be obtained in the cow up 
to two weeks, and in the bitch up to eighteen 


days after conception. 


8. Prostatitis— Intramuscular injection of male 
dogs may help to reduce the size of the en- 


larged prostate gland. 


9. Skin diseases—In canine and feline derma- 
toses where estrogen deficiency may be a con- 
tributing factor, replacement therapy is indi- 


cated. 


10. Growth stimulation and carcass improve- 
ment—Studies that subcutaneous im- 
plantation of an estrogen-containing pellet 
(with other modifying steroids) [Synovex] 


will promote growth in beef cattle. 


This is the second in a series of reports on the 


role of steroids in veterinary medicine. They are 
presented by Syntex, whose original research and 
major technological advances during the past 
decade have led to the discovery and refinement 


of many widely used steroids. 


Laboratories, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


C) 1961 SYNTEX LABORATORIES, INC. G1VE-2 
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New Milk Concentrate 


: ? A sterile milk concentrate, which tastes 
like fresh whole milk, but which is sub- 


stantially cheaper, will soon be making in- 


: roads on the regular market. The product 
as . should, in the long run, put more money in 
ist dairy farmers’ pockets. One advantage of 


the concentrate is that it does not require 
refrigeration. It will keep fresh on the 
shelf of a store or home for a minimum of 3 
months without being cooled. 

Development of the concentrate resulted 
from research by about 20 universities and 
private firms. It involves a process which 
requires evaporating about two thirds of 
the water from fresh whole milk, then 
sterilizing what is left under high tem- 
perature, and finally canning it aseptically. 

Sterilization is what makes the milk 
keep fresh without refrigeration. The 
sterilization, however, does not contribute 
a “cooked” taste to the concentrate, as is 
the case with evaporated milk. When the 
a CATTLE CH UTE housewife wants to serve the concentrate, 

all she has to do is add water, as she does 
with concentrated frozen orange juice.— 

This “~ pan has yer i auto- Chicago Daily Tribune (March 22, 1961): 

matic head adjuster. It adjusts to an 


branding, milking, or any veterinary 
operation. Length 7 feet, weight 980 Ibs. 


Agricultural Rehabilitation After 
SIDE EXIT Attack | 
Chutes are made for either right or left A major national problem in case of 


side operation. Only one man is neces- nuclear disaster would be rehabilitation of 
sary to handle the complete operation. agricultural land and commodities con- 
Adjustable squeeze gate sets the chute taminated with radioactive fallout,” it is 
right for any size animal. emphasized by Dr. Frank A. Todd, assistant 
Chutes may be had either PORTABLE to the administrator for emergency pro- 
er eee grams for USDA’s Agricultural Research 
vehicle. One man can mount or dis- 
ty Service. ARS has been given responsibility 
Hitch and wheel attachments can be for determining the most efficient rehabili- 
remounted ready for trailing in less tation. Veterinarians in charge for the Ani- 
than 3 minutes. mal Disease Eradication Division at state 
capitals can supply information to veteri- 


SPECIAL PRICES TO VETERINARIANS narians on developments in this field.— 
DODGE CITY, KANSAS USDA Release, July 5, 1961. 
wwwy BOX 728 


B DODGE CITY, KANSAS AV 
g 80x 728 

; d ) PREGNANCY DETERMINATION 
t Please send complete literature and special 

z price information to veterinarians. In mares 45th to 150th day $7.50 Use 
i dry sterile equipment to collect 20-cc blood 


E 
sample and forward to: 
ADDRESS COLORADO LABORATORIES INC. 
4950 York St. Denver 16, Colo. MAin 3-5373 
CITY. Mg Results reported to profession only within 96 hours. 
Other professional diagnostic laboratory services avail- 
able. Write for free information. 
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Now...Corn States 


offers both types 
of cholera vaccine: 


KOLRAVAC 


Modified Live Virus Hog Cholera Vaccine 


A live virus cholera vaccine of rabbit origin, 
Corn States’ KOLRAVAC is proved thoroughly 
safe—laboratory tests indicate its inability to 
induce cholera in vaccinates...to spread cholera 
to unvaccinated hogs, either directly or by con- 
tact with vaccinates...or to transmit other, 
latent hog diseases. Provides effective, 
durable immunity. 


Modified Live Virus Hog Cholera Vaccine 


Long a favorite with veterinarians, CORVAC may be 
used with either small or larger doses of serum or SERA- 
TRATE*, as indicated. In these two vaccines—the new 
KOLRAVAC and the long-established CoRvAc—Corn 
States offers the veterinarian a choice of reliable anti- 
gens to match individual preference and varying con- 
ditions of vaccination. Each is constantly subjected to 
rigid tests for both potency and safety...sold only to 
licensed veterinarians. 


*Hog Cholera Antibody Concentrate 


Corn States Laboratories, Inc. 


Omaha, Nebraska 


Subsidiary of Eli Lilly and Company 
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FALL 
FRESHENERS 


RESULTS OF VACCINATION OF CATTLE WITH STAPHYLOCOCCAL BACTERIN-TOXOID 


Av. normal Av. antitoxin No. of in- No. of in- Acute 

antitoxin titer1 mo. fected quarters fected quarters __ infections 
No. of titer after 2nd at time of after 8 mo. during 
cows injection vaccination 8 mo. 


Vaccinated* 45 2 1.U./ml. 33 1.U./ml. 46 


10 
Control 35 10 1.U./ml. 10 1.U./ml. 29 33 19 


*Vaccination procedure: two injections of 10 ml. of bacterin-toxoid at four-week intervals. 
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Fall fresheners are doubly in 
need of the best possible protec- 
tion against staphylococcal 
mastitis. 

(1) Immediately following 
calving, the cow reaches her 
highest peak of production, and 
(2) during the fall and winter 
stabling period the highest inci- 
dence of mastitis occurs. 

The seriousness of the prob- 
lem of staphylococcal mastitis is 
steadily increasing as pointed up 
by the reports of many veteri- 
narians who state that from 40 to 
60 per cent of the cases they are 
called on to treat can be attribut- 
ed to the persistent staphylo- 
coccic organism. 

Vaccination with Cyanamid 
Staphylococcus Aureus Toxoid 
Slanetz Strain No. 7 should pre- 
ferably be carried out prior to 
freshening, although this pro- 
gram also can be carried out 
effectively and safely at any 
point during the lactation period, 
as well as while the cow is dry. 
Procedure calls for 5 ce. intra- 
muscularly, repeated in one 
month and annually thereafter. 

Complete vaccination of the 


STAPHYLOCOCCUS AUREUS TOXOID, 
SLANETZ STRAIN No. 7 is available in 
vials‘of 50 cc. and 250 ce. 


entire milking herd has proved 
effective in preventing the spread 
of staphylococcal mastitis to non- 
infected cows and preventing 
acute cases in cows already 
infected. 

Cyanamid Staphylococcus 
Aureus Toxoid was developed 
and tested by Dr. L. W. Slanetz 
and his associates at the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire and has 
established a record of high 
efficacy in professional use by 
veterinarians. 

Cyanamid has developed a 
complete, highly practical and 
effective mastitis control pro- 
gram around Staphylococcus 
Aureus Toxoid. This program at- 
tacks the mastitis problem in all 
its phases—and requires the 
dairyman to utilize the continu- 
ing supervision, guidance and 
professional services of his 
veterinarian. 

If you would like the pro- 
cedure booklet on the Cyanamid 
Mastitis Control Program, please 
write to Veterinary Professional 
Service Department, American 
Cyanamid Company, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 


AUREUS TOXOI 


“AUREUS TOXOID. 
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AVYMA Council on Biological and 
Therapeutic Agents 


The introduction and use of modified 
live-virus vaccines is generally recognized 
as an important contribution to preventive 
medicine. 

It is the intent of this report to discuss 
the care and handling of these biological 
products and to direct a share of this re- 
sponsibility toward the veterinary practi- 
tioner utilizing these products. He may 
expect a maximum effectiveness from these 
modified live-virus vaccines only when they 
are handled, stored, reconstituted, and ad- 
ministered in the recommended way. 

To be immunologically effective, modified 
live viruses must be active and present in 
sufficient concentration. By means of sub- 
clinical infection, they stimulate production 
of antibodies in the host before destruction 
by body defense mechanisms. Recognition 
of conditions adversely affecting these vac- 
cines is essential to obtaining satisfactory 
responses to biological products adminis- 
tered prophylactically to animals. 

Deterioration of any biological product 
in storage is directly proportional to time 
and temperature. In the case of desiccated 
products, the viability also depends upon 
chemical and mechanical stabilizers and 
water content. The latter factors are be- 
yond the control of the veterinary practi- 
tioner. High temperatures for periods of 
weeks or months could certainly be more 
damaging than the same temperature for a 
brief period. Manufacturers are able to 
prove this point by conducting accelerated 
“aging” tests where biological samples of 
a given serial of the live organism product 
are placed in an incubator at 37 C. for 
periods varying from a few days to one or 
more months. Viability of these organisms 


This report is from the Committee on Biologics of the 
Council on Biological and Therapeutic Agents. 
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is retested following the high temperature 
aging. The results are then compared with 
viability originally observed. The primary 
objectives in producing good biological 
products are to have a product which is 
stable and which endures aging at a high 
temperature for a period of time and still 
is antigenically potent. While continuous 
storage at 45 F. or less is desirable, the 
products received by the practitioner should 
withstand the high temperatures of trans- 
fer and shipment for a reasonable length 
of time and still be fully potent. A constant 
low temperature, e.g., 35 to 45 F., is prob- 
ably not as destructive to virus particles as 
is the temperature variation during the al- 
ternate freezing and thawing periods ex- 
perienced in winter practice conditions. 
The recommendations for use of a cold 
diluent to reconstitute a dried vaccine are 
based on this principle. 

Detergents and cold sterilizing chemical 
solutions are destructive to modified live 
viruses. Even tap water may contain chlor- 
ine or other substances producing viral 
inhibitory action. Autoclaving, dry heat, 
and boiling in distilled water are recom- 
mended for sterilization of syringes and 
needles intended for use with live-virus 
vaccine. 

The dose of a commercially prepared 
live-virus vaccine is carefully calculated 
so that it contains more viral particles 
than are needed to establish immunity in 
the host. The number of live and potent 
virus particles decreases with aging of the 
virus. Aged, reconstituted live-virus vac- 
cine does not produce as good an active 
immunologic response as freshly reconsti- 
tuted live-virus vaccine. It is good practice 
to use live-virus vaccines as soon as pos- 

(Continued on page 604) 
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pyaame]PED AND PERFECTED IN THE FORT DODGE LABOR 


CONFIDENCE 


Demonstrated dependability has earned M-L-V 

the confidence of veterinarians throughout the 

world. Its widespread professional acceptance 

has been sustained by an unexcelled record of 
successful experience. 


‘M-L-V’ is a registered trademark of 
Fort Dodge Laboratories, Fort Dodge, lowa 


FORT DODGE 
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DAILY LOG 


VETERINARIANS 


Good records are easy to keep 
The 1962 Daily Log is now ready to pro- 
vide you with complete business facts 
about your practice — overhead; receipts; 
charges; taxes; net earnings. No book- 
keeping knowledge required — adaptable 
to any practice. 

Saves time and worry 
Only a few minutes a day required to keep 
efficient practice management records — 
nothing is left to chance or memory — your 
tax returns can be verified quickly, easily. 

Welcomes comparison with any system 
Used and preferred by thousands of doctors 
since 1927 — recommended by tax ex- 
perts and accountants as a shortcut to 
office efficiency. 

Fully dated for easy reference 
Month, date and day printed on each 
Daily Page. Looseleaf forms post-bound 
in attractive, dated cover. 

PRICES: Regular Edition, one 40 line page 

a day, one volume, dated for 1962 — $7.75. 

Double Log Edition, two facing pages of 40 

lines each for each day, dated 

for 1962 — per set — $13 


SATISFACTION 


THE COLWELL COMPANY 
281 Kenyon Road Champaign, Illinois 


Please send me 1962 [] Regular 
oa Double Daily Log for Veterinarians. 
e 


mittance enclosed. 
(] Please send me more information plus 


FREE Record Supplies Catalog Kit. 
Dr 
Address 


City— 


Council Report—continued 


sible within the expiration dates. Outdated 
vaccines should not be used. It is true that 
many animals would develop a certain de- 
gree of active immunity following the use 
of an outdated or improperly stored vac- 
cine, but the degree of immunity produced 
usually does not reach the optimal level. 
Animals so vaccinated are not protected 
to the extent or duration necessary to 
prevent subsequent infection by a natural, 
potent virus. This situation may result in 
unsatisfactory relationships between the 
practitioner and his client and between the 
practitioner and the producer of the prod- 
uct. 

The following precautions are suggested 
to veterinary practitioners for use of vac- 
cines containing live or modified live vi- 
ruses. 

1) Use the diluent provided for recon- 
stitution. 

2) Do not use chemically sterilized syr- 
inges and hypodermic needles. 

3) Give the prescribed dose in the man- 
ner recommended. 

4) Use promptly after reconstitution. 

5) Keep vaccine refrigerated and use 
cold diluent for reconstitution. 

6) Do not heat or freeze the vaccine. 

7) Discard a vaccine when it is out- 
dated. 

8) When possible, avoid the vaccination 
of weak, debilitated, or parasitized ani- 
mals. 

9) Observe special precautions applica- 
ble to the specific vaccine. 

Modified live-virus vaccines are capable 
of establishing effective immunity when 
given to susceptible animals in adequate 
dosage and in viable form. Professional 
judgment in the storing, handling, and 
administration of these products contrib- 
utes a great deal to their effectiveness in 
the field. 


Tetanus Toxoid Boosters Recommended 
Every 4 to 5 Years 


Booster doses of tetanus toxoid should be 
given to anyone who has continued contact 
with animals. After primary immunization, 
booster doses of 0.5 ml. of toxoid should be 
given every 4 or 5 years and at time of 
injury —J. Am. M. A. (Nov. 5, 1960): 1358. 
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New URISED Bolus for rapid relief 


urinary infections in large animals 


Relieves many urinary disorders— 
attacks both smooth muscle spasms 


and urinary tract infections! 


URISED® VETERINARY 


ideal for small animals, too! 
Indicated in all urinary Infections =Calculi 
—Nephritis—Cystitis—Urethral Spasm—Pye- 
litis—Prostatitis—Urinary Retention—Dysuria 
DOSAGE: Dogs (average size)—two tab- 
lets Urised Veterinary three times daily. 


Cats—One tablet Urised Veterinary three 
times daily. 

Dosage may be adjusted according to con- 
dition treated and effect desired. For long-term 
therapy, dosage may be decreased gradually 
to one tablet daily or as required. 


Sold Only To Graduate Veterinarians 


Check these outstanding advantages: 


« Designed specifically for large animals 


e Attacks both gram-negative and gram- 
positive organisms all along the urinary 
tract 


e Provides rapid relief of pain 

e Often relieves urinary stasis 

e Minimum need for bacteriologic studies 
e Safe—even for long-term use 

« Convenient dosage form 

Economical 


Each Urised Bolus contains: Atropine Sulfate, 0.01 gr.; 
Hyoscyamine, 0.01 gr.; Gelsemium, Methenamine, Salol, 
Benzoic Acid, Methylene Blue. 

Dosage: For large animals, one to two Urised Boluses 
twice daily—for sheep and calves, one Urised Bolus twice 
daily, or as required for maximum therapeutic effect. 


Supplied: Bottles of 100 Boluses. 


—--------- 


| Veterinary Division 
| CHICAGO PHARMACAL CO. 
| 5547 N. Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 
| Send me at once: 

100 Urised Boluses @$ 16.00 
| 6-100 Urised Boluses @$ 80.00 
| 13-100 Urised Boluses @$160.00 
| 100 Urised Veterinary Tablets @$ 2.00 
| 1000 Urised Veterinary Tablet @$ 10.00 
| 100 Canitone Tablets @$ 1.50 
| 1000 Canitone Tablets @$ 12.50 


| Name 


JAVA-1 


Quantity HAVE YOU : 0 RD FR 


ae QUANTITIES? TOD AY 


USE THIS 
CONVENIENT 


| COUPON 


Address. __ 


| DIRECT ORDER, 
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New 
all-liquid form 
enhances 


the convenience 


time-proven 
oxytetracycline 


Completely ready for use. No mixing or storing problems. 


Concentrated to allow large dosages in a lower 
total volume at one injection site. 


Specially formulated to permit use of any of the 
common routes of administration—IM, IV or Subcutaneous. 


And the liquid form is rapidly absorbed, too. 
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Liquamycin Injectable has more de- 
sirable features and conveniences 
than any other injectable product. 


Oxytetracycline’s broad spectrum 
activity makes it effective against 
many primary diseases of cattle, 
sheep, swine and other species. 


And this unusually wide range of 
antimicrobial activity makes it par- 
ticularly desirable in the parenteral 
treatment of foot rot, wound infec- 
tions,* shipping fever, calf diph- 
theria, anaplasmosis, leptospirosis, 
pyelonephritis, genitourinary tract 
infections and many others. 


The only broad-spectrum 
liquid injectable 


Liquamycin is the only broad-spec- 
trum injectable in a stable, precon- 
stituted, all-liquid form. 


None other offers 
all these advantages 
Any of the common routes of ad- 


ministration may be used—IV, IM 
or Subcutaneous. 


Liquamycin is rapidly absorbed 


from the intramuscular or subcuta- 
neous injection site. 


Liquamycin provides long-lasting 
effectiveness. Following a single ad- 
ministration by any recommended 
route of 2 mg. per pound of body 
weight in cattle, for example, oxy- 
tetracycline blood level can be de- 
tected for at least 36 hours. 


Liquamycin is completely ready 
for use. Requires no mixing, no re- 
frigeration, no protection against 
freezing . . . and remains stable at 
room temperature—assuring a long 


storage life. 
*due to oxytetracycline-susceptible organisms. 


| 
? 
liquamycin 
INJECTABLE 
50 mg.fec. 


Liquamycin Injectable is available in 
§00-cc. bortles containing 25 grams of 
oxytetracycline activity and in 50-cc. 
dispensing vials containing 2.5 grams of 
oxytetracycline activity. 


Sold only to veterinarians 


LIQUAMYCIN’ 
INJECTABLE 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE HCl 


Department of 
Veterinary Medicine 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. New York, N.Y. 
Science for the world's well-being® 
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CLASSIHED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PERSONAL WANT ADS—6€4.00 for the first 25 
words and 10 cents for each additional word; 35 cents 
for use of box number. 


ann WORD COUNT must include complete box 
umber address (7 words) or personal address line. 


COMMERCIAL WANT ADS—$5.00 for the first 25 

. 25 cents for each additional ; $1.00 for 

use of box number. (See paragraph above for total 
word count.) 


Remittance must accompany ad. 


DEADLINES 
Ist of month issue — 8th of month preceding 
date of issue. 
15th of month issue — 22nd of month pre- 
ceding date of issve. 


Names of classified pe! using key letters can not 
be supplied. Address to the box number, c/o 


JOURNAL of the AY S. Michigan Ave., *Chi- 
cago 5, Ill., and it al te sent to the advertiser. 
Wanted—Veterinarians 
Wanted—veterinarian as assistant in midwest 
AAHA small animal hospital. Suitable for recent 
graduate. Complete details in first letter. Address 

Box J 1, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 
Wanted—veterinarian for small animal practice 
in suburbs located near New York City. Address 


Box H 66, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—veterinarian for general or large animal 
practice in central Oklahoma. Give complete de- 
tails including salary requirements. Address Box 


H 52, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—veterinarian to be in charge of animal 
care program and also to do some work in parasitol- 
ogy. Recent graduate preferred. Pharmaceutical 
company in the Northeast. Address Box H_ 65, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—assistant veterinarian for northern New 
England general practice. Opportunity for future 
interest in practice. State personal data and salary 
required in first letter. Address Box G 1, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


Wanted—veterinarian, preferably spring graduate, 
for mixed practice with 2 other veterinarians. Ad- 
dress Waconia Veterinary Clinic, Waconia, Minn. 


Wanted—associate veterinarian for small animal 
hospital in Westchester County. Top salary and ex- 
cellent working conditions. Address Box J 16, 


JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


veterinarian for northern 


Wanted—progressive 
Iowa practice. Opportunity for partnership. Address 
Box J 15, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 
Wanted—experienced small animal relief veter- 


inarian from November 11-18 and/or 6 weeks in 
April-May. Hospital-house combination. Westchester 
County, N. Y. State salary expected. Address Box 
J 11, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


narian preferred. 


ACQUISITIONS 


addressed to: M 


INDUSTRIAL VETERINARIANS 


DIRECTOR OF BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
To develop new biological products. Requires industrial experience in 
biological research, as well as knowledge of immunology, serology, 
immunizing agents, etc. D.V.M. with MLS. in virology. 


DIRECTOR OF PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 
To maintain company relations with veterinarians and professional as- 
sociations. Customer consultative service. Edit professional magazine, 
address professional meetings. 


ASSISTANT TO PRESIDENT, PRODUCT 


To acquire new products and secure sources and contacts. Experience 
required in new product development. Veterinary degree preferred. 
These are opportunities with our client, an aggressive, growing Midwest 


company. Your inquiries, which will be treated in confidence, should be 
r. W. S. Wilcox, Vice President. 


WALTER D. FULLER COMPANY 


Public Ledger Bldg. — Independence Square 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania 


Experience required. Graduate veteri- 
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Wanted—recent graduate to manage small ani- 
mal practice in northern Chicago suburb. Address 


Box J 10, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—veterinarian for staff of large hospital 
for small animals in New York City. New York 
license required. Opportunity. Address Box J 9, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Applications are invited for the Chair of Veterinary 
Science at the University of Melbourne. Applicants 
should have special qualifications in the clinical 
field or in veterinary pathology, microbiology, phys- 
iology or anatomy, and hold a qualification ac- 
ceptable to the Veterinary Board of Victoria for 
registration. 

The salary will be £44,500 per annum. Superan- 
nuation similar to F.S.S.U. in Great Britain will 
be provided. 

Further information and conditions of appoint- 
ment may be obtained from the Registrar, Univer. 
sity of Melbourne, Parkville, N.2., Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, and applications should reach him by 30th 
September, 1961. Address F. H. Johnston, Registrar. 
19/7/61 


Wanted—Positions 


Veterinarian experienced in general and small 
animal practices desires position while building new 
hospital. Available in September-October. Accept 
position for portion or all of time. Licensed in 
California, Washington, Idaho, Nevada. Address 
Box H 7, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Experienced practitioner, licensed in Florida, 
available for relief work — large or small animals, 
during September, October, and November. Ad- 
dress Dr. M. L. Livingston, 408 16th St., West 
Palm Beach, Fla. Phone TE 2-3386. 


Experienced veterinarian (OSU °56) desires posi- 
tion in small animal practice. Married and will com- 
plete military obligation in autumn, 1961. Letters 
of reference and credit. Address Box J 17, JOUR- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian, age 35, desires promotion, sales, or 
public relations position in Colorado area. Address 


Box J 12, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wildlife Are Trichinosis Reservoirs 


Sixteen species of wildlife, comprising 
1,925 specimens, were examined for Trichi- 
nella spiralis during 1953 to 1960. Species 
found to be infected with T. spiralis were 
rat, fox, mink, raccoon, and badger. Be- 
cause rats are commonly found on farms, 
they could serve as a source of T. spiralis 
in swine through consumption of rats or 
their feces by pigs. Foxes may also have a 
role in the perpetuation of trichinosis in 
grain-fed swine through the medium of 
feces. Foxes are habitual wanderers at 
night and sometimes enter hog lots.— 
Proc. Iowa Acad, Sci., 67, (Dec. 27, 1960): 
578-583. 


TECHNICAL EDITOR 


International pharmaceutical company seeks a 
Technical Editor for its agricultural publication. 
Will have responsibility for researching, writing 
and professional contact with university special- 
ists. Minimum of 3-5 years related experience, 
plus a technical agricultural education. D.V.M. 
preferred. 


Send full details of your education, experience, 
and salary requirements to: 


W. A. Thompson 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
235 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Man experienced in all positions, laboratory 
through plant manager, will consider any position 
allowing return to pharmaceutical field. Address 


Box J 7, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian with 10 years’ experience in own 
mixed practice desires position in small animal 
hospital in Chicago area. Licensed in Illinois. Ad- 


dress Box J 6, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian, 30 years old, experienced in re- 
search and small animal practice, desires position 
in small animal practice in northern California. 


Address Box J 2, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Theo. MEYER Jnc. 


MAKERS OF 


THERAPOGEN 
The Golden 


Veterinary 


ANTISEPTIC 


are pleased to announce three 
New Distributors: 


Chicago Veterinary Supply Co. 
3726 W. Montrose Avenue 

Chicago 18, Illinois 

Miller Veterinary Supply Co. 


1224 W. Daggett Street 
Fort Worth 4, Texas 


Northland Veterinary Supply Co. 
University at Fairview 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Samples and literature may be obtained 
from any of these, or from the manufacturer: 


213 South 10th Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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PORTABLE DOG PENS 
Sectionai design, permanent or 
Be re portable. Strong, rugged. Long life. 
4 Welded galvanized pipe frame. Chain 

Freight paid. Write for circular 
and prices. 


link fence. Discourages climbing. 

Improves ventilation, cleanliness. 

Brinkman Mfg. Co., Dept. 50, Huntoon & Auburn Rd., 
Topeka, Kansas 


Less disease. Designed and built for 
your purpose. Send sketch and size. 


For sale—large attractive 5-year-old animal hos- 
pital in one of Cleveland, Ohio’s most exclusive and 
fashionable newer suburbs. Strict community zoning 
assures excellent future potential for this practice. 
Very pleasant executive-type clientele. Owner re- 
tiring. Details will be furnished party or parties 
interested in acquiring this choice practice. Ad- 


dress Box F 25, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale or lease—new small animal hospital in 
Kansas netting $15,000 to $20,000. Leaving for other 
interests. Address Box J 14, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


For Sale or Lease—Practices 


For sale—northeastern Indiana hospital equipped 
for large and small animals including chute and 
«ray. Good mixed practice. Frontage on state high- 
way. Price reasonable. Address Box F 20, JOUR- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—mixed practice (75% small animal) in 
Piedmont section of North Carolina. Hospital and 
nice 3-bedroom ranch style house available if de- 
sired. Contact Dillon and Hastings Realtors, Ker- 
nersville, N. C. 


For sale or lease—modern brick animal hospital. 
Tile kennels, all-weather runways, x-ray. General 
practice in progressive farm community. Residence 
included. Real opportunity. Address Mrs. H. G. 
Stephenson, Independence, Kan. 


For quick sale—mixed practice in south central 
Missouri. More than $10,000 net yearly. Excellent 
roads. No real estate involved. Immediate possession 
vital. Imperative that owner leave by September 15. 
$3,000 cash. Drugs, furnishings and equipment in- 


cluded. Address Box J 5, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—small animal practice in Philadelphia 
suburb. Established 15 years. Includes hospital and 
residence. Owner moving out of state. Priced for 
quick sale. Address Box J 3, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Wanted—Practices 


Experienced small animal practitioner wants small 
animal hospital in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio or Texas. 
Prefer city of 20,000 or larger. Have $25,000 cash 
as down payment. Please advise gross and _ price. 


Address Box J 4, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


The policy, which was devel- 
oped especially for Association 
members two decades ago, pro- 
vides expert defense against 
claims and suits arising out of 
the care and treatment of ani- 
mals, and will pay, to the extent 
of the policy limits, all expenses 
and damages resulting from un- 


favorable verdicts. 


Liability Insurance for AVMA Members 


American Veterinary Medical Association 
600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


In this suit-conscious age, 
such protection is not only wise 
but, as shown by the claim files, 
a practical necessity. 

The insurance is placed with 
one of the largest and most re- 
liable underwriters in the coun- 
try. 

Write at once for an applica- 


tion and descriptive folder. 
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Dr. C. E. Fanslau Retires 


Dr. Charles E. Fanslau (COR ’17), 
years a member of the staff of Winthrop 
Laboratories, retired May 31, 1961. 

Dr. Fanslau is now vacationing in Hawaii. 
He plans to return to the mainland in time 
to start as a freshman in Seton Hall Uni- 


FITTING EVERY VETERINARIAN NEED 


SOLD THROUGH YOUR DEALER 
STAINLESS STEEL TABLES 


Featuring strong, stainless, 24” x 60” top. 
Locks in 12 positions (5-85 degs.) Automatic 
leveling compensators. Chromed single pedes- 
tal. Rounded corners. Chromed spring-steel 
tie-rods & polished aluminum adjustable ties. 


versity, Newark, N.J., where he will work 
toward his A.B. degree in business and 
finance. 

Besides his D.V.M. degree, Dr. Fanslau 
also holds a Ph.G. degree (pharmacy 
from Rutgers University College of Phar- ‘iain 
macy. MOD. 
He joined Winthrop in 1925 as assistant emia 
sales manager. He was transferred in 1936 4 shat 
to Chicago, IIll., as director of the profes- ; 
sional service office and served in that CHROMED 
capacity until 1937 when he was recalled ae sass 
to New York and placed in charge of or- 
ganizing the firm’s veterinary department. 
He has been head of the department ever 
since. 

Dr. Fanslau is a member of the New 
York Academy of Science, the AVMA, the 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania V.M.A.’s, and 
the Industrial Veterinarians Association. He 
served 2 years as chairman of the publica- 
tions committee, New York State Veterinary 
Medical Society. He is a past-president of 
the American Exhibitors’ Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association and president-elect and a 
director of the New York City Veterinary 
Medical Association. 


VET & RANCH 
DELUXE HYDRAULIC OPERATING TABLE 


Largest (24” x 60”) top anywhere. Tilt-locks 
12 positions (5-85 degs.) Always sanitary. 
Reinforced stainless steel top. Rounded cor- 
ners, precision hydraulic unit in stainless base 
is guaranteed against leakage or mechanical 
failure for life. Chromed tie-rods & clamps 
on both sides, easily secure animal. Finger- 
control rises, lowers, and locks in seconds. 
Hardware triple-chromed brass. 
OTHER MODELS 
PRESURGERY ALL-STEEL TABLES 
(2 MODELS) . $99.50 
ALL-STAINLESS NON-HYDRAULIC 
OPERATING TABLE a .... $199.50 
FLUOROSCOPIC TABLES FROM.....$89.50 


LITERATURE AT DEALERS OR FROM: 


“WORLD FAMOUS RANCH EQUIPMENT 


HELDENBRAND & SON 
P.O. BOX 2367 CE 2-1316 NITE ME 4-4033 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


STOCKWELL MFG. CO. 
ORENCI MICHIGAN 
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THE SUPERIOR ANIMAL RESTRAINING 
GATE 


Whenever complete control of 
the head of an animal is de- 
sired the Superior Animal Re- 
straining Gate is the answer. 
Just attach to cage door or any 
opening. Holds animals for 
doctoring, grooming, etc. The 
operator has access to the ani- 
mal without interference. Used 
by veterinary hospitals, dog 
handlers, and kennel owners. 
Send for free illustrated litera- 
ture that describes this fine 
equipment in detail. Dept. V, 

2848 Sherman Way, Canoga 
Park, Calif. Phone Dlamond 
8-1757. 


Miscellaneous 


For sale—complete large and small animal equip- 
ment of deceased general practitioner. Two-way 
radio, cattle chute, everything that is needed. Ad- 


dress Box J 13, Jol RNAL of the AVMA. 
Wanted 


dogs or other email. animals with malig- 
nant solid tumors to be used in a cancer research 
project. A fair price and transportation will be 
paid for suitable animals. Address Dr. Robert E. 
Madden, New York Medical College, New York 
29, New York. 


TEETH 
—repaired in bottom clipper blades. 
Top and bottom blades sharpened to 
match. Save money—Guaranteed. 

Prices on Request 
HIGHLY SPECIALIZED SHARPENING 
Sales— Repairing on Oster 
and Stewart clippers. 
Sharpened Blades Tested on Rabbit Fur 
OSTER A2 STEWART 


Prompt Service— Est. 25 years 


MALL TO 


CLIPPER SERVICE 


For ‘sale—used ‘office equipment inc sluding operat- 
ing table, microscope, otoscope, cabinet sterilizer, 
steel file, wooden office desk. Address Mrs. Franklin 
Pierce, Wilmette Animal Hospital, 1000 Ridge Rd.. 
Wilmette, Ill. Phone AL. 1-5004. 


Wanted—diabetic dogs for research. 
Charles S. Delahunt, D.V.M., Chas. Pfizer 
Inc., Groton, Connecticut. 


Address 


and Co., 


1959 Gordon Body on Ford chassis. Box 
repainted. Truck in excellent 
F. E. Brutsman, Traer, lowa. 


For sale- 
reconditioned and 
condition. Address Dr. 


Index to Advertisers 


Affiliated Laboratories, Inc. 
og cholera vaccine ‘ $13 
American Cyanamid Co. 
Staphylococcu dures Te 
Armour Pharm: Co. 
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2 CC. OF 
SWIVAX 
COMPLETELY 
PROTECTED 


THESE ARE THE FACTS: ‘‘In one instance, 
12 pigs, averaging 200 Ib. each were 
inoculated intravenously with 5 cc. per 
Ib. body weight of virulent virus (1,000 
cc.) 78 to 91 days following vaccination. 
All of these pigs withstood this challenge 
which approximated one billion lethal 
doses of virulent virus.’ 


Tests show that SWIVAX Meets All These Criteria 
for a Theoretically Ideal Hog Cholera Vaccine: 


Antigenic Properties 
Produces rapid immu- 
nity, a high degree of 
immunity, and long- 
lasting immunity, even 
under conditions of nat- 
urally occurring stress. 
A single dose is effec- 
tive when used with or 
without hog cholera 
anti-serum. 


Safety Properties 
Causes no clinical signs 
of disease, no histo- 
pathologic signs of dis- 
ease, no hematologic 
signs of disease. Does 
not produce carriers or 
spread from vaccinated 
to susceptible animals. 
Does not revert to viru- 
lence even when delib- 
erately ‘‘back-pas- 
saged”’. 


The high-rabbit-passage vaccine combining 
the immunogenic properties of living virus and 
the safety of killed virus— 


SWIVAX 


HOG-CHOLERA VACCINE 


modified live virus rabbit origin, vacuum dried 


AGAINST 
ENOUGH 
HOG 
CHOLERA 
VIRUS TO 
KILL A 
BILLION 
PIGS 


1. Newberne, J. W., et a/.: Recent Studies on the Proper- 
ties of a Nonvirulent Living Hog Cholera Vaccine, 62nd 
Annual Proceedings, U. S. Livestock Sanitary Associa- 
tion, 1958, pages 278-289. 
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In Your Distemper Immunization Program 
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Cytogen: Canine Distemper Vaccine, Modified Live Virus, 
Canine Tissue Culture Origin, Lyophilized . . . the first 
modified live virus vaccine produced on dog kidney cells. 


T Be sure of high antigenicity: 


To the recognized superiority of a modified live virus vaccine, 
Cytogen adds increased effectiveness where it counts most 
. .. the strength, quality and antigenicity of the virus itself. 
As little as ten egg infectious doses of Cytogen virus pro- 
tected susceptible pups from direct challenge’. By compari- 
son, 64 to 250 E.I.D.» of chick embryo origin virus are { 
required to confer immunity’. 


2 Be sure of rapid response: 


When distemper virus is grown in the Jen-Sal canine kidney : 
cell system and becomes Cytogen virus, its ability to invade - 
the dog is also enhanced. Susceptible test animals success-, ; 
fully withstood challenge with virulent virus as early as four 
days after vaccination with Cytogen’. 


> Be sure of maximum stability: 


Cytogen contains an exclusive stabilizing agent. With this 
stabilizer Cytogen virus has successfully protected dogs from 
virulent virus challenge after being artificially aged for a 
period equivalent to fourteen months of storage at room 
temperature’. For even greater superiority Cytogen is held 
well below freezing from the time it is produced until you 


Clinical and Research References: receive it. 
1. Sinha, S. K., et al, Studies on Canine Dis- Cytogen is now available for immediate shipment from your | 
Vacrine Vet Med. Vol 85, No. 4, April Jen-Sal branch. Order now and “Be Cytogen Sure.” 
1960. 
2. Burgher, J. A., et al, The Immune Response Package: 10 — 1 dose vials, with diluent 
Vol. 48, 


of Dogs to Distemper. Cornell Vet., 
No. 2, 1958. 


3. Paton, I. M., et al, Progress in Distemper 
Immunization. Jen-Sal Small Animal Topics, 
August 1960. 


4. Dept. of Biological Research, Jensen-Salsbery 
Laboratories. Unpublished Research Data. 
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